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ie world has more work to be done 
than it formerly had. Since steam 
began to turn coach horses out to grass, 
and lightning has been harnessed to 
compete with the mails, men have be- 
‘ome too busy to listen to orations or 
read heavy treatises or even brilliant 
essays, unless as a relaxation and amuse- 
ment; or perhaps more properly it 
may be said that the general diffusion 
of intelligence and the great and in- 
creasing diversity of material interests, 
both public and private, developed by 
age of schools and news- 


an steam, 


papers, have crowded to the rear the 
few who will spare the time to grapple 
with foundation principles. Doubtless 
they bide their time, and, like the leaven 
which the woman hid in the meal, will 
But in the 
mean time the world is active ; and the 
tongue, fluent with thought and speech, 
and the pen of the ready writer, must 


yet leaven the whole lump. 


devote themselves to the pressing mat- 
ters which wait to be disposed of to-day, 
to make way for the pressing matters 
which are to arise to-morrow, or they 
fail to attract attention. 

And, therefore, while the man whose 
brain is elaborating ideas and throwing 
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them out, like bread upon the waters, is 
respected, it has come to pass that more 
than ever before there is a demand, in 
public as well as private life, for that 
talent for seeing the links of cause and 
effect in common affairs, that faculty of 
ready generalization from the past and 
present facts therein, which men call 
common sense—for no better reason, 
apparently, than because it is not very 
common—and its accompanying ca- 
pacity for efficient work. 

This demand has introduced into the 
legislative bodies of this country — state 
and national—a class of men whose 
names seldom appear in the published 
debates, but to whom the country is in- 
debted for such efficient work, far more 
than to the majority of those who con- 
tribute to the ponderous tomes of flighty 
rhetoric, limping logic and buncombe, 
(mixed with an occasional nugget, 
doubtless,) which are published every 
year as the outpourings of legislative 
wisdom. 

Prominent among and eminently a 
representative man of this class, is the 
subject of the present sketch. 

Puitetos Sawyer was born on the 
22d of September, 1816, in Rutland 
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county, Vermont. One year later his 
father, with his family, removed to Es- 
sex county, New York—a land of 
rocks and ravines and mountains, which 
produces physically and intellectually 
robust men and women, and little else. 
Here, from his infancy, the labors of 
farming (such farming as would stagger 
the dwellers upon prairies), his father’s 
blacksmith shop and a neighboring 
saw-mill, with an occasional term of 
three months in the old-fashioned dis- 
trict school—where the standard of 
qualification for teaching was to be able 
to read, write, and cipher to the rule-of- 
three, and not to spoil the children in 
the manner pointed out by Solomon — 
divided his time until he reached seven- 
teen years. 

At this age he purchased the remain- 
der of his minority from his father for 
the sum of one hundred dollars, and 
set his active brain and strong muscles 
at work upon the foundations of the 
respectable fortune which has rewarded 
his efforts. From the wages of his labor 
as a saw-mill hand he soon managed 
to pay off his indebtedness to his father 
and give himself the advantages of two 
more winters at the district school. 

Mr. Sawyer was not the kind of 
young man to rely exclusively upon the 
labor of his hands, and he was soon 
running the mill upon contract “by the 
thousand,” instead of working for daily 
wages. His efforts were crowned with 
such moderate but fair success for that 
time and place, that in the fall of 1847 
he was enabled to remove with his family 
(he had married early) to Wisconsin, 
with about two thousand dollars, earned 
by industry and saved by frugality. 

He settled first upon a farm in Fond 
du Lac county; but after two adverse 
seasons of short crops and hard unre- 
munerated toil, he began to long again 
for the smell of pine and the music of 
the saws. The great Wolf River pinery 
held out tempting inducements to the 
lumberman; and in December, 1849, 
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Mr. Sawyer removed io the village of 
Algoma—now a part of the city of 
Oshkosh —and the ensuing season took 
a saw-mill, which had nearly or quite 
ruined its owners, to run upon contract. 
He subsequently rented the mill, and 
in 1853 formed a copartnership with 
Messrs. Brand & Olcott, of Fond du 
Lac, and purchased it. In 1856 Mr. 
Olcott retired from the firm, and in 
1862 Mr. Sawyer purchased the interest 
of the remaining partner, Mr. Brand, 
in the business and property. The fact 
that he paid Mr. Brand over seventy 
thousand dollars more than his original 
capital, for his interest, is evidence of 
the skiff with which their business was 
managed through a period when marked 
success in that business was an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

Since that time Mr. Sawyer has con- 
tinued to carry on the business — during 
the last five years in company with his 
son —and has accumulated a snug for- 
tune of a quarter of a million or more. 

The noteworthy point of Mr. Saw- 
YER’s career as a business man is that 
in a business subject to many vicissi- 
tudes and fluctuations he has been 
steadily successful and accumulating. 
The marked feature of his business in- 
tercourse with men has been, that he 
has seldom had any misunderstandings, 
and never litigation, with those with 
whom he dealt, in a business fruitful of 
mis inderstandings and litigation. The 
definite character of all his contracts, 
and the fidelity with which he always 
meets his obligations and generosity 
with which he often exceeds them, have 
made his name a synonym for busines. 
integrity and honor where he is best 
known —at home. 

These details of private life have 
been written down less for the purpose 
of lauding the subject of this article 
than to point a moral; for there is a 
moral in them, which the thousands of 
young men who are rushing through 
short terms in commercial colleges to 
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long terms as anxious seekers for daily 
bread among the jostling crowds of 
great cities, and other thousands who 
are exhausting brain and nerve over 
Blackstone, Kent, Chitty, lex scripta 
and lex non scripta, dreaming of future 
fame and honor, or the ease of a gen- 
teel professional life, would do well to 
heed. This generation is prolific in the 
invention of intellectual as well as ma- 
terial velocipedes, but few can ride them 
successfully. 

Politically, Mr. Sawyer was formerly 
a democrat ot free soil proclivities, and 
since 1856 has been identified with the 
republican party. Like Andrew John- 
son (whom he resembles in no other 
respect), he commenced his public 
career as an alderman, in which ca- 
pacity he served several years. He was 
elected member of the legislatures of 
1857 and 1861, and Mayor of the city 
of Oshkosh in 1863 and 1864. 
positions he brought to the public ser- 


In these 


vice the same clear-headed sagacity 
which had marked the conduct of his 
While in the legisla- 
ture, he became known throughout the 
State as a man fitted, by his naturally 


private business. 


quick perceptions, indomitable energy, 
untiring industry and personal bearing, 
to wield a large influence in a public 
representative sphere. 

So strong was the confidence in his 
ability and integrity among those who 
knew him best, that in 1864 he was, by 
the general consent of the people and 
the unanimous vote of the Common 
Council of the city of Oshkosh, desig- 
nated and clothed with full power and 
unlimited discretion to compromise and 
settle a city indebtedness of $150,000, 
upon bonds issued some years before 
for railroad purposes, of which he suc- 
ceeded in compromising nearly the 
whole amount at an average of less 
than fifty per cent. of the principal, 
upon terms favorable to the city. 

In 1862 he was strongly urged to be- 
come a candidate for Congress; but be- 
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lieving that his private business required 
his presence at home, he refused to 
allow his name to be presented in the 
convention of his party. In 1864 he 
The district, at the 
first election under the last apportion- 


was nominated. 
ment two years before, had elected the 
democratic candidate by over a thou- 
sand majority; but Mr. Sawyer was 
elected by about three thousand majority 
over an opponent of conceded ability, 
integrity and personal popularity. In 
1866, afd again in 1868, he was renomi- 
nated without opposition, and elected by 
largely increased majorities. 

The fifth district of Wisconsin, which 
Mr. Sawyer represents, is an extensive 
and populous district, having a large 
water front on Lake Michigan and 
Green Bay, and important commercial 
interests. During most of his Congres- 
sional career he has been a member of 
the Committee on Commerce in the 
House of Representatives, and has been 
very successful in procuring govern- 
ment aid for improving the harbors in 
the district. If the of his 


constituents has a claim 


humblest 
meritorious 
against the government, which has be- 
come tangled up in the red-tape of some 
branch of the circumlocution office at 
Washington, or hung up for want of 
some impossible certificate or affidavit— 
not a very unfrequent case since the 
close of the war—he has but to satisfy 
Mr. Sawyer that the claim is just, to 
secure his energetic and generally suc- 
but not till he is 
satisfied of its justice. 


cessful assistance ; 
No member of 
Congre-s has a more extensive acquaint- 
ance in, or more ready access to, the 
various bureaus in the departments of 
government; and it has been remarked 
of him, that other 
promise to attend to the wants of their 


when members 
constituents, he goes and does it. No 
member has more friends in the House, 
or a and 

acquaintance among Senators. 


more extensive familiar 
Such a 


representative, though his name ap- 
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pears but seldom in the debates or in 
the despatches to the press, is neces- 


sarily an influential man in the body of 


which he is a member, and popular at 
home. 

But, though ever watchful of the in- 
terests of his immediate constituents, 
he never forgets that he has official 
duties of a higher nature. He applies 
to the public business the same strong 
practical good sense and energy which 
have led to success in his private affairs, 
and which characterized his | official 
conduct in humbler public stations, and 
thus influences the general legislation 
of the nation much more than many 
whose names appear oftener in the 
proceedings. 

As a citizen, Mr. Sawyer is noted 
for his large-hearted liberality. While 
he was Mayor of Oshkosh, in the midst 
of the war, his expenditures of time 
and money were large in efforts to fill 
the quotas of the city upon the various 
calls for men to replenish the army, for 
which he neither asked nor received 
compensation ; and his contributions to 
volunteer bounty funds were on a lib- 
eral scale. When a church is to be 
built, or any benevolent object to be 
promoted, he is always liberal in his 
contributions. The instances are fre- 
quent in which men with no capital 
but integrity and a willingness to work 
have been aided by Mr. Sawyer— 
especially in lumbering enterprises ; 
and his generous manner of dealing 
with all who deal honestly with him is 
so well known that his confidence is 
rarely betrayed. 

In person, he is of medium stature, 
broad-shouldered and inclined to cor- 
pulency—a stout-built man, to use a 
homely phrase—with a clear com- 
plexion, and keen, searching, intelligent 
blue eyes. His appearance indicates 
the resolute energy and practical good 
sense which are his leading character- 
istics. 

His life has been too active to allow 


much time to be devoted to books, and 
the scantiness of his early school edu- 
cation is still apparent; but in getting 
that education which is acquired by 
contact with men and affairs, which is 
indispensable to a successful career, 
he has been an apt scholar. The lack 
of book-learning is his misfortune ; that 
he has so well and successfully used the 
faculties with which nature endowed 
him, is his title to honor and respect. 
Mr. Sawyer has publicly expressed 
his determination to retire from public 
life at the close of his present term in 
Congress ; and when he does so, though, 
like all other men in public life, he has 


not entirely escaped the censures of 


opposing political partizanship, he will 
retire with the respect of men of all 
parties in a greater degree than falls to 
the lot of most of them. 

His domestic life is not within the 


scope of this article; but the sketch of 


his life is incomplete without the re- 
mark that his hospitable house — pre- 
sided over by a lady admirably qualified 
to fil the place of help-meet to such a 
man, combining the comforts and lux- 
uries of life without undue ostentation, 
and enlivened by the presence of affec- 
tionate and well-trained children—is a 
pleasant specimen of a happy home. 
Such is a brief sketch of a career 
which has a lesson in it. History is 
said to be philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample. Biography is the same, or it is 


useless ; and in the lives of such men as 


the subject of this sketch, the youth of 


this generation may find examples 
worthy of their attention. 

The aspirations of Young America 
are running in two channels. The am- 
bition to become suddenly wealthy leads 
many into devious and doubtful paths ; 
the dream of emulating the deeds and 
fame of the sages, orators and states- 
men of the past, who are the stock 


models and examples of school books 


and schoolmasters, fills the minds of 


not a few. The discovery of great de- 
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posits of the precious metals and petro- 
leum, and the rapid fortunes acquired 
by many during the war, have greatly 
stimulated the former; the latter never 
lacked stimulating, since every boy who 
was born in the land might become 
President of the United States. But 
less and less are the opportunities offer- 
ing for the honest acquisition of wealth, 
excepting by the old-fashioned methods 
More 


increase of 


of industry, energy and economy. 
and more are the vast 
knowledge, the growing diversity of 
material interests, and the diffusion of 
intelligence among all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, compelling a division and 
subdivision of labor, industrial, scien- 
tific, social and political, and decreas- 
ing the opportunities — never numerous 
—for achieving the genuine honorable 
fame which fills the mouths of contem- 
poraries and the pages of the future 
historian. The substitute of cheap no- 
toriety, like that of “the ambitious youth 
who fired the Ephesian dome,” to be 
achieved by some startling crime or 
eccentricity, will be sought only by a 
mind upon which all lessons are thrown 
away, and which, like dollar jewelry, 
displays a combination of vanity with 
poverty of resources. 

It is not the result, however honor- 
able, of any man’s life, which can un- 
fold the lesson which the youth of every 


generation need to learn. Admiration 
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of scientific or political results will not 
teach a knowledge of science or states- 
manship, any more than a love of gold 
will create wealth. It is a knowledge 
and emulation of the manner in which 
the ability was acquired and used to 
produce the results, that is needed. 
Studied 
that knowledge, 


with a view to acquiring 


the life of 


every man who has acquired an honor- 


nearly 


able distinction among his fellow men, 
like that of Mr. Sawyer, will teach the 
same lesson: that the surest road to 
such position lies in performing the duty 
that is nearest, in overcoming the ob- 
stacle that is next in the way, and, in- 
stead of looking intently to some far-off 
desirable goal, seeing that each step is 
planted firmly a step in advance, so 
that there shall be no stumbling by the 


ihe 


way. Theoften inculcated motto, “aim 
high,” should be qualified with another, 
“never aim at long range.” He who 
strives to perfect himself in his voca- 
tion, by sure and honest means to add 
to his estate, to fill with usefulness the 
sphere in which he now moves, may 
reasonably hope !or honorable success ; 
for he will illustrate, as Mr. Sawyer 
and many others have, the truth of the 
often repeated and too little heeded 
couplet — 
“ Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part : there all the honor lies.” 
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TO BE THE LAST OF INTELLIGENT INHABITANTS 
OUR PLANET? 


BY WILLIAM BRACKETT. 


T is a striking fact, well worthy of 
that 
ancients, seems to have been the first 


notice, Aristotle, among the 
to clearly comprehend those important 
truths touching the progress and con- 
nection of organic life upon the globe, 
which have been verified by the labors 
and discoveries of modern geologists. 
Accordingly, in his treatise upon the 
Parts or Organs of Animals, he tells us 
that throughout all animate beings there 
is a scale of gradation in which they as- 
“ Na- 


ture,” says this great philosopher, “ ad- 


cend from lower to higher forms. 


vances in an uninterrupted progression 
from the inanimate or elementary to 
plants and animals; and, lastly, to that 
which, though not wholly an animal, is 
yet so nearly allied to one that, on the 
whole, there is little difference between 
them.” 

Here we have a statement, in philo- 
sophical language, of that great princi- 
ple which, through the accurate investi- 
gations of science in modern days, has 
been found to harmonize so closely with 
the well-known operations of nature as 
to lay claim to the title of a law of the 
utmost value and importance, namely : 
The law of the Unity of Nature. This 
is a law founded upon an observed 
order of facts, “which, to be entitled to 
the rank of a law,” (I use the language 
of one of the most profound thinkers 
of modern times) “ must be an order so 
constant and uniform as to indicate ne- 
cessity; and necessity can only arise 
out of the action of some compelling 
force. Law, therefore, comes to indi- 
cate not merely an observed order of 
facts, but that law as involving the 
action of some force or forces of which 





nothing more may be known than those 
visible effects. Every observed order of 
physical phenomena suggests inevitably 
to the mind the operations of some 
physical cause. We say of an observed 
order of facts that it must be due to 
some law.” * Now the question arises, 
are we in possession, at the present 
time, of such a collection of facts, such 
an induction of particulars, in relation 
to the origin and progress of terrestrial 
life, as will authorize us to claim for 
them the sanction and control of such 
a lawas this? Owing to the operation 
of some hidden and mysterious force or 
forces of nature, does life on the earth 
actually advance in a regular succession, 
wherein the lower order of beings are 
still 
orders? Of this there can not be the 
least doubt. 
of science is better established ; and, to 


followed by higher and higher 


No fact in the whole range 


show the harmony of views which ob- 
tains upon this point among scientific 
writers, I will quote from a few of those 
within my reach: 

“Setting apart the infusoria, a few 
fuci, mollusca and 
the first 
These are followed by a large 


polyparia are 
evidence of organic exist- 
ence. 
increase of the same orders, and the 
addition of crinoidea, crustacea and 
fishes. In the succeeding period, rep- 
tiles and insects appear, with sauroid 
fishes and an immense development of 
vegetable forms. Large reptiles next 
prevail to an extraordinary degree, and 
doubtful indications of birds and a few 
very small mammalia attest the exist- 


ence of the higher orders of animals. 


* Reign of Law. By the Duke of Argyll. 
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The vegetable kingdom is greatly modi- 
fied, and plants and trees of the co- 
nife-ous tribes preponderate. The next 
remarkable change is in the sudden in- 
crease of mammiferous animals, and 
the reduction of the reptile tribes; the 
large extinct pachydermata, as the mam- 
moth mastodon, ete., associated with 
existing genera and species, first ap- 
pear. From this period to the creation 
of man there are no striking general 
modifications in the various orders of 
animal and vegetable existence.” * 

“Geology, taken as a whole, proves 
that the lower plants and animals pre- 
ceded the higher; that the conifer, for 
instance, preceded our true forest trees, 
such as the oak and elm; that, in like 
manner, the fish preceded the reptile; 
that the reptile preceded the bird; that 
the bird preceded the mammiferous quad- 
rupeds and the quadrumana; and that 
these last preceded man.”’t 

“Tn the animal kingdom, the grapho- 
lites and trilobites of the silurian seas 
are succeeded by the curious bone-clad 
fishes of the old red sandstone ; these 
by the sauroid fishes of the coal-meas- 
ures; the sauroid fishes by the gigantic 
saurians and reptiles of the oolite; the 
reptiles of the oolite by the huge mam- 
malia of the tertiary epoch; and these 
in time give place to the present spe- 
cies, with man as the crowning form of 
created existence.”’f 

“Phenomena in uniform connection 
and uniform relation have prevailed 
through all the past history of creation. 
Geology testifies to the successive in- 
troduction of higher and higher forms 
of life.” 

These facts must be sufficient, I -hink, 
to convince any candid inquirer of the 
existence of a regular gradation in na- 
ture from the lower to the higher forms 

* Mantell’s Wonders of Geology. Page 884. 

+ Footprints of the Creator. By Hugh Miller. 
Page 228. 

¢ Text Book of Geology. By David Page. Page 
136. 
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of life, and that this is so constant and 
uniform as to entitle it pre-eminently to 
be considered the great Law of Life. In 
fully grasping this important truth, the 
mind is beset with certain difficulties 
which it will be well to clear away be- 
fore proceeding further. If we could 
behold the origin or extinction of spe- 
cies in the same way that we behold 
the origin and destruction of individ- 
uals, we would not hesitate to acquiesce 
in the conclusions of science upon the 
subject. The frequency of the occur- 
rence under our own eyes would leave 
us no room to doubt. But when we 
com? to look at the origin of species, 
we have no authority for saying that 
during the whole period of man’s exist- 
ence on the earth, or at least during 
what is called the historic period, a 
single new species of animals has made 
its appearance —though it is probable 
that one or two, during this period, have 
become extinct. It is onaccount of this 
element of time, stretching out through 
cycles almost endless, ucross which we 
have to look in order to discover any 
new “biological” creations, that our 
faith is made to waver in the existence of 
a regular sequence of being, and conse- 
quently in the law by which that 
sequence is directed and controlled. 
Now, it may be said of the science of 
geology, that among its other remarka- 
ble revelations, it is peculiarly its prov- 
ince to enlighten us concerning the 
true character and duration of time, or 
rather the proper view we are to take of 
i:. If astronomy may appropriately be 
called the science of infinite distance 
or dimension, so geology may be called, 
with equal justice, the science of infinite 
time or duration. It carries the mind 
back so far in the records of the past, 
that it is staggered and confounded at 
the magnitude of the numbers with 
which it tries to compute the ages and 
epochs that have flown by since the 
earth began to be peopled with inhabi- 
tants. While it tells us of the repeated 
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mutations of the earth’s surface, in 
which oceans have changed places with 
continents and continents with oceans, 
and whole mountain chains have arisen 
and disappeared again; while it demon- 
strates the fact that distinct tribes of 
animals and plants have sprung into 
existence, and again vanished to give 
place to others, and that all these 
mighty changes have been effected by 
agencies similar to those that are now 
ceaselessly active in producing another 
period of revolution, it also informs us 
back the chain of 
existence through the series of fossil- 


that, as we trace 


iferous strata, almost infinite in dura- 
tion, we come to a period when all ves- 
tiges of organic life are lost in that 
which the 
lower rocks have undergone —though 


curious “metamorphism ” 


we can not say that here even life first 
dawned on the earth. All we know is, 
this class of rocks fails to give us any 
further traces of it. It is by measuring 
and comparing such vast periods with 
the limited span of existence compre- 
hended within the circle of our own ex- 
perience, by confronting, as it were, this 
endless procession of past events with 
what transpires around us, or even with 
the brief unit of time which human 
history presents to our view, that we 
gradually come to correct the false im- 
pressions that are made upon the mind 
by dwelling upon the transient and 
shifting scenes within our own individ- 
ual experience and observation. 

We do not reflect enough upon the 
fact that, after all, our idea of time is 
but conventional and provisional. In 
common parlance we say time ad- 
vances. But this is in appearance only. 
It retrogrades as much as it advances; 
or, rather, it does neither the one nor 
the other. It is like a circle that has 
neither beginning nor end; and as, in 
traveling this circle, we go backwards 
just as far as we go forwards, so we 
only revolve through the circuit of time, 
being carried in one direction as much 
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as in another; hence, the same amount 
of time is before us as behind us, and 
vice versa, though we take into the ac- 
count only that portion we have trav- 
eled over, and are apt to consider the 
past as some thing absolutely gone for 
ever. But this past has just the same 
reality now that it ever had; the same 
that the present has at this moment, or 
that the future ever will have. Neither 
is past, present, or future, except in 
our conventional use and notion of 
the terms. 

Not to dwell further on this point, I 
will add that geology also teaches that 
the creation of a new race carries with 
it the certainty of its ultimate extine- 
tion, just as inevitably as we can argue 
from the birth of an its fu- 
ture decay and dissolution. 
own species, as now constituted, with 


individual 


“ Even our 


instincts that conform to the original 
injunction, ‘increase and multiply,’ 
shall one day cease to exist; a fact not 
less in accordance with belief insepar- 
able from the faith of the Christian, 
than with the widely-founded experience 
of the geologist.” * The creation and 
extinction of species correspond with 
the birth and death of 
Nor ought the frequency of the one 
event as compared with the other to 
weaken the probability of that other's 
occurrence, any more than the fact of 
the earth’s revolving on its own axis in 
a single day ought to diminish our faith 
in its revolution round the sun in three 
hundred and sixty-five. The one with 
its regular return of seasons is as morally 
its grateful 


individuals. 


certain as the other with 
vicissitudes of day and night. 

Now, bearing in mind these important 
considerations ; reflecting that in the 
mind of the 
years are as one day,” and that by 


“ 


Creator “a thousand 


our conventional use and idea of the 
word “time,” our views of the works of 
His hand have become warped and nar- 


* Footprints of the Creator. Hugh Miller. 


Page 304. 
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rowed; and seeing, further, that the ori- 
gin and extinction of entire races, no 
matter how protracted the periods that 
intervene between them, proceed with 
the same regularity and uniformity of 
sequence which we witness in the daily 
phenomena of life and death; the 
doubts that distract the mind touching 
the biological laws of creation are grad- 
ually dissolved, and we are prepared to 
ask the following questions: What are 
the peculiar features of that progress 
which organic life goes through, as, 
starting up after immense intervals of 
time, it appears again and again in new 
forms? In what particular does the ani- 
mal kingdom of one geologic period dif- 
fer from that of another ? 

We have no ground for assuming, in 
the first place, that the difference is 
owing to any superiority in physical 
structure or organization. So far from 
this, many of the earliest types, as seen 
in the imperishable records of the rocks, 
will challenge comparison, in beauty 
and complexity of arrangement, with 
the most elaborately finished forms of 
Many of our finest 
have their 


the present day. 
marine shells and corals 
analogues in that ancient silurian sea 
wherein we discover the first dawn of 
marine life. Nothing can be more re- 
markable than the trilobites of this sea, 
with their curious mechanism of vision 
—those two compound each 
forming the frustum of a cone — which, 
though not uncommon with other crus- 
taceans, is one of those provisions of 
nature that evinces the highest order of 
capacity in the Creator, coupled with 
the most perfect adaptation to the uses 
of the creature. I might, in this way, 
go through the whole range of the ex- 
tinct animal kingdoms, for the purpose 
of comparing them with the present 
terrestrial inhabitants, and we should 
fail to find any signs of structural im- 
perfection or experimental processes of 
creation, even in the earliest of them. 

We must, therefore, direct our atten- 


eyes, 
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tion elsewhere than to the laws pertain- 
ing to physical being, for a true explan- 
ation and interpretation of the phe- 
These we shall 
only discover in the law which governs 
our immaterial nature. The progress 
which has been made through the im- 
measurable successive epochs that are 
marked by the genesis and growth of 
new species, is a progress in the powers 
Life, when 
it appears in any new shape, goes onward 
and upward through the soul rather than 
through the body. Without stopping 
to inquire whether the evidence is as 
yet sufficient to authorize us to affirm 
that the order of the invertebrate ani- 
mals existed anterior to that of the 
vertebrate, we are certain that, of the 
latter, the fish, the first of the order, 
preceded the reptile, the reptile preceded 
the bird, the bird preceded the mam- 
mal, and the mammal preceded man; 
and that the advent of these varions 
families of the vertebrates upon the 
earth marks, with varying regularity, 
the progress of mental development 
from the in the scale 
to higher and higher degrees. And 
there are not wanting physiologists at 
the present day who have undertaken 
to show, by mathematical calculation 
and figures, what this advance is in the 
intellectual scale. Thus, they tell us 
that on comparing the brain with the 
spinal cord, they find a definite propor- 
tion between them, which constantly in- 
creases as we ascend from the lower to 
the higher order of animals; so that 
while this average proportion in the fish, 
the lowest of the vertebrates, is not 
more than as two to one, in man, the 
highest, it is more than twenty to one. 

It is not improbable that this law of 
mental progress among species may 
have some connection, as it certainly has 
some analogy, with the law that governs 
the great consecutive physical changes 
that take place on the earth’s surface 
after intervals of immense duration. 


nomena before us. 


of instinct and intelligence. 


lowest point 
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Those grand and marvellous evolutions 
of nature through which, as we have 
seen, whole continents and mountain 
chains have taken the place of oceans 
and valleys, may they not in their mag- 
nificent march usher in the period when 
@ new race is to take its place upon the 
earth, which has been prepared and 
adjusted by new conditions for its habi- 
And if 


these great physical revolutions, after 


tation and multiplication? 
being fully wrought out, are thus con- 
temporaneous with the advent of new 
species, may we not expect the one 
that is now in progress to be fraught 
with and to culminate in similar conse- 
Are 
of that wonderful Law of Life which I 


quences ? the inscrutable forces 
have been considering, dormant and no 
longer active? Have they, by some 
miraculous interference, been checked 
in their course, and deprived of their 
power? Surely, to beings endowed 
with reason, “with such vast discourse 
reaching before and after,” there can 
be but one answer to such a question. 
But if it had been propounded to our im- 
mediate predecessors, the quadrumana, 
and they had been capable of enter- 
taining it, we might expect some such 
reply as this: “ What folly to imagine 
any other race ever to come upon the 
earth! Where are our superiors to be 
found ? 
the ends of 


us the sun was made to shine by day, 


And have we not fulfilled all 
animate existence? For 
and the stars bynight. The trees grow 
up to food, and the 
rivers run to slake our thirst. When 
we cease to exist, behold the end of all 


furnish us our 


And the very next 
the earth, primordial 


things earthly!” 
inhabitant of 

man, with intellect only a little above 
the quadrumana, clothed in a form 
scarcely more human, subsisting like 
them on the spontaneous fruits of the 
soil, and exhausting all his resources 


both of mind and body in contriving 
how to destroy the other inhabitants, 
would have returned a similar answer. 
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But to us, to whom it has been given 
to discover the law whereby the Author 
of all things has seen fit to introduce 
the different orders of his creatures 
upon the earth, at first implanting only 
the feeblest germ of understanding, fol- 
lowing this up in the higher orders with 
gifts and endowments of a higher na- 
ture, and at every step in the series 
augmenting more and more the measure 
of wisdom and intelligence, until finally 
man has been brought upon the stage 
of action, highly distinguished by the 
addition of the moral to the rational 
principle —for us, I say, after discover- 
ing this grand clue to the mysteries of 
our being, to discard it, just as we ar 
entering upon the labyrinth where it 
may be of some use to us in our pro- 
gress, is little better than willfully shut- 
ting our eyes to the light, and ven- 
turing a guess where there is some 
chance fordemonstration. By the light 
of this law we may see foreshadowed or 
prefigured before us, as clearly as we 
can see any thing in the far-distant fu- 
ture, a line of intelligences in respect to 
whom we may observe that in point of 
“mentalism,” or the faculty by which 
we judge of the true relations of things, 
the proportion that holds between our- 
selves and our immediate predecessors, 
the quadrumana, may be taken as the 
minimum of that which will exist be- 
tween them and ourselves, and that in 
point of “moralism,” or the faculties 
by which we discover and distinguish 
moral truth, we may conclude that the 
post-human inhabitants will have an 
almost infinite advantage over us, seeing 
that we are really the first that possess 
these faculties in the slightest degree, 
and that to us they are given in such 
limited measure as scarcely to enable 
us to discriminate, in cases of doubt or 
difficulty, the good from the bad, the 
true from the false; for, with all our 
boasted progress in ethical knowledge, 
it will not be disputed by the candid ob- 
server that the moral theory, as well as 
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practice, of different nations are an- 
tagonistic to each other, and that there 
is not a moral code or even a precept 
in any part of the world that is not con- 
tradicted by the habits and conduct 
not only of individuals but of entire 
communities. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, the most rigid optimist will not 
deny that there is much room for im- 
provement in the character and conduct 
of mankind ; and that beings might be 
called into existence possessed of moral 
instincts and attributes as much above 
ours as ours are above the brutes. 
Upon the peculiar qualities and dis- 
tinctions of the post-human species, it 
were vain and idle to venture any specu- 
lations. <As well might the first verte- 


brates, whilst sporting in their native 
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element, undertake to predict the nature 
and habits of the feathered tribes; nor, 
doubtless, could their surprise be any 
greater, if they were able to comprehend 
that these tribes could live in and cleave 
the air with the same ease that they 
could cleave the waters, than ours would 
be, if we had pictured out before us the 
characteristics and attributes of the next 
great family upon the earth. All we 
know on this subject is what is fore- 
shadowed in the great law of creation, 
which I have endeavored to trace out, that 
this family will be far in advance of us 
in reason and intelligence, as well as in 
all those moral attributes by which we 
lay claim to some connection with the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe. 


LOST AND FOUND IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


BY J. 


H E who seeks fresh fields of adven- 
ture and romance should explore 
the Rocky Mountains, now brought near 
to the eastern half of the continent by 
the consummation of the grandest rail- 
road enterprise of the age; should 
make the acquaintance of some of the 
old trappers, whose occupation is now 
nearly gone, and feast eye and soul 
upon scenery unique and beautiful be- 
yond any thing to be found in the Alps. 
A few glimpses of this scenery have 
been caught and fixed upon canvass 
by Beard and Bierstadt, but its multi- 
form aspects, majestic and resplendent, 
offer to our artists new scope, and will 
challenge their genius and skill for ages 
to come. It needs but acquaintance 
with these grand focal peaks and parks 
of the continent to justify the predic- 
tion that here, in the near future, art, 
romance and poetry are to find choicest 
inspiration. 


themes and_ sublimest 


E. 


HOOD. 


There are also tales of adventure here 
yet to be told, that shall rival the wild- 
est creations of the imagination; tales 
of blood, of captivity, rescue, and re- 
venge — and some of events that are 
even now occurring —that are scarcely 
paralleled in our colonial annals. One 
of these stories, the subjects of which 
yet live, I will relate. 

In the spring of 1850, a party of In- 
dians, of the fierce Apache tribe, made a 
Their 


They were not 


foray into northwestern Texas. 
object was plunder. 
“on the war path,” and killed only 
those who made a show of resistance. 
In the day time they avoided the settle- 
ments or approached them with peaceful 
professions; but at night they would 
make sudden raids, and ride off with all 
the valuable horses and mules before the 
people were sufficiently aroused to at- 
tack them ; and pursuit was so hazard- 
ous and useless that it was not often 
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isolated farms or 


The 


anches they visited in open day in 


attempted. 


such numbers that resistance was im- 
possible, and they took whatever they 
pleased. There was a new settlement 
of Germans, named Hermann, on the 
San Saba River, some fifty miles east 
of Fort Lancaster, whose people, fore- 
warned of the approach of the Indians, 
forsook their homes and fled, with the 
exception of a single family, consisting 
of man and wife, son and daughter. 
The father undertook to protect his 
home, and he and his wife were merci- 
and their dwelling 
burned. The children were spared, only 
The 
daughter was then about twelve years 
old. 
ranchero, not far from Taos, in New 
Mexico. The son, who was fifteen years 
old when captured, now resides with his 


lessly sacrificed 
to be carried away as captives. 


She is now the wife of a Mexican 


sister, and is herdsman to his Mexican 
brother. Their strange and eventful 
story I relate substantially as they told 
itto me. As they object to the publi- 
cation of their names, through fear of 
annoyance from curious visitors, I will 
call them, for convenience, Karl and 
Marguerite. 

The Indians proceeded northwest as 
rapidly as their horses could be driven, 
and after many days arrived in a wild 
mountain region, the approach to which 
was through a valley dotted with gro- 
tesque masses of stone, which the excited 
imaginations of the German children 
readily transformed into huge monsters, 
giants and castles, such as they had 
read of in their favorite books. One 
presented the head of an immense 
sphinx, with a fearful scowl of con- 
tempt and scorn upon his rough fea- 
tures. Another was an ugly dwarf, 
squatting on the summit of a tall pyra- 
mid, and threatening to tumble himself 
down upon their heads. Ona castellated 
cliff near him was what seemed the 
head of an eagle, with a snake coiled 
about it. There were also temples, 
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Chinese pagodas, tall and delicate spires 
standing alone or in clusters, uncouth 
idols, animals of various kinds; and, 
indeed, almost any image could be 
formed from these singular rocks by an 
imaginative eye. The place was doubt- 
less what is now known as “ The Garden 
of the Gods,” or another corresponding 
to it in its weird and fantastic scenery, 
which travelers look upon with awe or 
mirth, as the mood of the beholder 
gives to the gigantic shapes frightful or 
comical semblances. These rocks are 
granite, capped with limestone, worn 
into various and extraordinary shapes 
by the action of the elements through 
periods of time too long to be repre- 


The Indians 


also visited a cluster of boiling mineral 


sented or comprehended. 


springs, which they seemed to regard as 
sacred, for into them they cast offerings 
trinkets, 
sprinkled their own heads and those of 


of arrows and various and 
their ponies with the water. 

After leaving the springs the party 
proceeded westward, and for several days 
made a circuitous course among the 
mountains, evidently avoiding the trails 
most traveled. One tall peak, crowned 
with snow, was almost constantly in 
sight, and seemed to the captive chil- 
dren to be very beautiful. At sunrise 
and sunset it was brilliantly luminous, 
displaying in succession a variety of 
colors shades, from faint pink 
through rose, violet and purple, to 


orange, then to sea green, fading at last 


and 


into cold white again; and in all its 
changes of hue seeming to transmit 
rather than reflect the glow of the sky, 
and to be a gigantic precious stone in 
a setting of pearl and emerald. I 
judge that this must have been Pike’s 
Peak, one of the most symmetrical of 
the Rocky Mountain pinnacles, and ex- 
celled in hight and impressiveness only 
by Mounts Gray and Long; while Ro- 
salie, so named from the wife of Bier- 
stadt, is thought to rival them all in 
beauty. 
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The Indians were now evidently be- 
coming anxious. Scouts were fre- 
quently sent out, and came back with 
troubled looks, and made their reports 
with animated gestures. The company 
and the herd of stolen horses were kept 
compactly together; narrow and nearly 
inaccessible caions were selected for 
resting placed at night, and every move- 
ment indicated fear of approaching 
enemies. And there was good cause 
One night 
after all, except those on guard at a 
little distance from the camp, had rolled 
themselves in their blankets under a 


for these apprehensions. 


rough shelter of pine branches, the 
usual fire being omitted by way of pre- 
caution, they were suddenly startled by 


the fierce war-whoop from hundreds of 


savages closeuponthem. ‘The Apaches 
sprang instantly to their feet, and a 
ieartul contlict ensued. In the contu- 
siun the young captives, with no thought 
but to escape the immediate peril and 
horror, crept stealthily away and climbed 
up the declivity on one side of the cafon, 
until a vertical precipice confronting 


them prevented further progress. They 


were still near enough to the scene of 


conflict to hear the clash of weapons 
and the groans of the dying, but could 
see nothing distinctly. The struggle 
was soon over; the attacking party were 
evidently victorious, and they lingered 
ouly to strip and scalp the dead 


and dying and gather up the plunder of 


the camp. They were soon heard go- 
ing hastily out of the narrow valley, 
leading the captured horses. 

The children still clung closely to 
each other, scarcely daring to breathe 
until the echoes of the receding vand 
were lost in the distance. They then 
felt that they were once more free, and 
whispered their congratulations; but 
they dared not stir till the day broke 
upon the mountains, and they felt them- 
selves alone with nature and with God. 
lt was well they had remained quiet, for 


they could now see that they were on 
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the shelf of a precipice, to which they 
would not have ventured if they had 
seen whither they were climbing, and 
to descend with safety to the valley was 
no easy task. Moving cautiously, and 
letting themselves down by the roots of 
stinted shrubbery and the crevices of 
the rucks, they at length came to the 
camp, now horrible with blood and mu- 
tilated bodies. Though stiff with cold 
and weary with watching and excite- 
ment, they dared not remain, but gath- 
ering up some of the fragments of meat 
left by the Indians they hastened away, 
taking the opposite course to that of 
the retreating savages. They endeav- 
ored to keep to a southward direction, 
so far as the nature of the country 
would permit, but were compelled to 
wind around the mountains, and seemed 
to make but little progress. How long 
they thus wandered they can uot tell, 
but they think it was at least a month. 
Their supply of meat was soon ex- 
hausted, and for several days they had 
for food only the mountain raspberries, 
which were delicious but afforded little 
sustenance. At length the discovery of 
portions of an antelope which had been 
partially eaten by some wild beast saved 
them from starvation. As is the com- 
mon fact in this light and dry air, the 
flesh of the antelope was drying instead 
of decaying, and had the flavor of par- 
tially cooked meat. The wanderers 
had suffered trom lack of clothing as 
well as food, for the nights are pun- 
gently cold in that elevated region at 
all seasons ; but their strength held out 
remarkably, and they felt their courage 
and vivacity to be increasing trum day 
to day. They almost reproached them- 
selves that they could be happy under 
such adverse and hopeless circum- 
stances, and in spite of the burden of 
their great bereavement. They both 
assure me that some of the happiest 
hours they recollect were passed in that 
lonely journey among the mountains. 


The exhilaration of the air, the scenery, 
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and the free and simple life, made them 
oblivious alike of past suffering and fu- 
ture peril. Those who visit the same 
region under better circumstances speak 
with like enthusiasm of the great en- 


joyment they realize in the feeling of 
renewed and quickened life; and not of 


animal life merely, but that of mind 
and heart. 
elasticity passes over from flesh to 
spirit. In this full 
ether the irritated lungs find a healing 
balm, the weak and painful nerves 


The sense of freedom and 


and stimulative 


strength and solace, and the whole man 
that recuperation which seems like a 
new influx of life from its primeval 
sources. Here, indeed, is the fountain 
of perpetual youth, of which the ancient 
poets sang, but which they never found. 

The enjoyment of Karl and Mar- 
guerite was destined, alas, to a speedy 
and painful termination. Awaking late 
one morning, Karl found that his sister 
was not at his side. Perhaps, he 
thought, the bright day had tempted 
her to wander in search of berries for 
their breakfast ; and he called her name 
repeatedly, but no answer came back 
beside the echoes. He dared not go far 
from his resting place, lest he might be 
unable to find his way back; but he ex- 
plored a considerable circuit around, 
still calling her name, till the sun was 
high above the mountains and his 
anxiety had deepened into alarm and 
nearly hopeless grief. For two days he 
wandered around the spot where they 
had last slept, taking continually wider 
and wider circuits, but could gain no 
clue to the direction she had taken. 
Had she been seized in her sleep by 
some wild beast and dragged away and 
devoured? Had a savage of the wilder- 
ness, more to be dreaded than the wild 
beast, stolen her away? 
position seemed credible, for her shawl 
lay where she had slept, and there were 
no indications of a struggle. No, she 
had either wandered away for berries 
and been lost, or reason had forsaken 


Neither sup- 
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her. In either case she would perish in 
Still Karl 


around the spot, hoping against hope, 


the mountains. lingered 


and reluctant to admit that the last 
relative and friend had been taken from 
him, until he felt that he too must soon 
perish if he remained there; and he 
gathered up the few tokens Marguerite 
had left, and moved listlessly on. 

Of what occurred for a considerable 
time after this, Karl has but an imper- 
fect recollection. I make out, however, 
that he passed through the great San 
Luis park, and saw its beautiful lake 
and its unrivaled coronal of mountains, 
but with little strength or heart to enjoy 
a scene which is yet destined to break 
upon thousands of admiring eyes as a 
new revelation of grandeur and beauty. 
Passing to the south of the lake, Karl 
evidently followed down the valley of 
the Upper Rio Grande, and then turned 
westward to the sources of the San 
Juan, through a country as yet almost 
unknown. I should hesitate to repeat 
his account of what he found there, did 
not the reports of Lieutenant Ives and 
other explorers render it altogether cred- 
ible. 


caiion, he entered a wide and charming 


Kmerging one day from a deep 


valley, musical with swift rivulets from 
the mountains, upon one side of which 
rose a singular edifice of stone, so large 
and high that he doubted the evidence 
of his own senses, and thought he must 
be dreaming. The building seemed to 


him to cover more than an acre of 
ground, and it rose by successive ter- 
races, each smaller than the preceding, 
to the hight of six stories, surmounted 
by what looked like an altar. Karl at 
first feared to approach the building, 
but after waiting awhile and seeing no 
indication that it was inhabited, he ven- 
tured near. The first story was a solid 
wall, with no opening or means of ac- 
cess to the second; but Karl found a 
prostrate pine tree near by, which he 
leaned against the wall, and so climbed 


to the top of the first terrace with some 














en- 
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difficulty. Entering the nearest door, 
he found a large room connected with 
several smaller ones, all empty and evi- 
dently long deserted, but showing no 
signs of decay. A series of these suites 
of rooms extended around the building, 
all opening upon the terrace, but not 
connected with each other. The stories 
above corresponded to this, except that 
the rooms were smaller. The fifth story 
was not divided, but was one large hall 
or corridor, and here Karl was some- 
what agitated by the discovery of tokens 
of recent human occupation. Several 
bows and arrows hung against the wall, 
and upon buffalo skins spread over the 
floor were strips of dried meat. Most 
gratifying of all to Karl was the discov- 
ery of a small pouch of salt, a season- 
ing he had not tasted since he left home; 
and he made a luxurious repast, and 
then hastened down to slake his thirst 
in a clear brook close by. So weary 
and fvot-sore was he from his long wan- 
dering, so eager for shelter and rest, 
and withal so little regardful of his own 
life, since he had lost all hope of ever 
again seeing Marguerite, that he deter- 
mined to establish himself in the de- 
serted palace, await the return of its 
late occupants, and risk such treatment 
as they might offer him. It proved to 
be a wise decision, for he remained 
many days unmolested, and with plenty 
of meat and fresh berries for food he 
soon felt his vigor renewed, and with 
it the love of life returning. He had 
explored every part of his strange habi- 
tation, and had found some specimens 
of rude sculpture and fragments of 
small idols, but nothing of real value. 
Becoming weary at last of his spacious 
but lonely hotel, he made a wallet of 
skin and packed it with dried meat, and 
slinging it over his shoulder, started 
one bright morning to follow down the 
brook, hoping it might lead him out of 
the mountains and to the abodes of civ- 
ilized men. Nothing could have been 


more delightful than his path through a 
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series of deep cafions and green and 
fragrant little valleys, until on the 
third day he emerged into a larger val- 
ley, where the brook joined itself to a 
river, and before him stood 2 cluster of 
houses like the one he had recently oc- 
cupied. A large one, surmounted by 
the altar-shaped cupola, stood in the 
center, surrounded by a series of smaller 
edifices of the same shape, altogether 
presenting a quite imposing appear- 
ance. The buildings had so fresh and 
new a look that he felt sure they must 
be inhabited, and he determined to test 
the hospitality of the people. He made 
the circuit of the buildings, shouting to 
attract attention, but aroused no living 
creature, and was satisfied that he was 
still alone, having this time not merely 
a temple but a city at his sole dis- 
posal. 

Having slept soundly upon the stone 
floor of one of the houses, Karl rose 
with the sun the next morning and pro- 
ceeded to explore his city. The houses 
corresponded in every respect with that 
he had first occupied, but there were 
more relics of the ancient inhabitants. 
There were inscriptions upon tablets 
set into the wall, heads rudely carved in 
stone, seats of coarse marble, and frag- 
ments of pottery exhibiting considerable 
art in their ornamentation. In the side 
of the altar that crowned the central 
temple there was a marble slab that 
evidently concealed a receptacle of 
some sort. Karl's curiosity was awak- 
ened, and bringing some heavy boulders 
from below, he succeeded in breaking 
and removing the slab. His labor was 
rewarded by the exposure of a heap of 
small uncouth images and various 
dishes and instruments, all of gold. 
One of the images, which he still re- 
tains, is pronounced to be finer and 
more beautiful gold than is now ob- 
tained anywhere in these mountains. 
Possibly, when ex-Governor Gilpin, of 
Colorado, one of the earliest and most 


enthusiastic explorers of this section, 
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shall find the deposits of precious metal 
in mass which he fully believes to exist 
somewhere in this focal elevation of the 
continent, the gold there will be as pure 
and brilliant as that of which the Aztecs 


made their gods and their utensils of 


worship. For there can be no doubt 


that Karl found his treasures in an 
Aztec temple. 
these edifices remaining in Arizona and 
New Mexico, which are called pueblos, 
trom the aame of a tribe of Indians 
occupying them, who claim to be the 
descendants of the These 
Pueblos are remarkably intelligent and 
inoffensive, and they say that their an- 


Aztecs. 


cestors long ago deserted the houses 
and villages among the mountains to 
escape the hostile tribes. They now 
occupy only such as are uear the white 
settlements and military posts, and those 
built upon almost inaccessible bluffs 
and precipices. Lieutenant Ives visited 
several ot these villages in his attempt to 
explore the Colorado River in 1858, and 
found the Moquis Pueblos quite civil- 
ized, and different in forms and features 
trom the other tribes. More than three 
hundred years ago, Spanish explorers 
from Mexico penetrated this region, 


and 


Puebios and their singular dwellings; 


gave the same account of the 
and at various intervals since, Jesuit 
missionaries have brought back con- 
firmations of the Spanish accounts. 
The traditions of the Pueblos tell of an 
immense population of their ancestors 
inhabiting the basin of the Colorado 
and its tributaries, in a time long past, 
when the country was well watered and 
like a garden, and gold was common in 
every house. From this region the 
Moutezumas are supposed to have re- 
ceived those abundant treasures that 
tempted the cupidity of the Spaniards 
to conquest, and the extermination of a 
helpless race. 

Karl took as many of the golden 
images and curious implements as he 
could conveniently carry upon his per- 


There are specimens of 
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son and in his wallet of provisions, and 
started again upon his solitary journey. 
Every day the river grew wider and 
deeper, and it soon occurred to Karl 
that he might take advantage of its 
current and economize his own strength. 
He accordingly devoted a day to the 
construction of a raft from such dry 
limbs of trees as he could collect and 
bind together with strips of hide from 
his wallet. The structure was not very 
firm, but he trusted himself to its frail 
support, and for two or three days the 
voyage was most delightful. ‘The coun- 
try through which he passed was strik- 
ing in itsscenery. At some points high 
clitts 
stream, while on the other charming 


rose cluse to one side of the 
valleys, fragrant with flowers and gay 
with brilliant and musical birds, spread 
out to the toot of 


mountain. Several 


some neighboring 
times he had dis- 
tant glimpses of clusters of pueblos 
like those he had visited. Occasionally 
the river would contract suddenly be- 
tween precipitous banks and sweep him 
onward with tearful impetuosity. At 
length, just atter sunset one afternoon, 
he telt his speed rapidly accelerating, 
and before he could make an attempt 
to touch the shore he was plunging and 
whirling down rapids into a deep chasm. 
He clung firmly to the raft and was 
soon in comparatively calm water; but 
The 


caion grew narrow again, and its black 


the current was still very swift. 


walls towered a tremendous hight over 
his head. There was no recourse but 
to drift on with the current, into the 
darkness and and to probable death. 
Through the long night he clung with 
the energy of despair to the raft, not 
daring to sleep, and so passed several 
rapids and through rushing gorges; 
and the morning brought no relief. 
The river indeed grew wider, but the 
caiion deeper, and its rocky buttresses 
barred all outlet of escape. To com- 
plete his wretchedness, a cascade trom 


a tall cliff drenched him with icy water 








h 
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and washed his wallet into the deep 
stream. He cared nothing for the loss 
of the golden idols, but would gladly 
have given the two that yet remained 
in his pockets for a morsel of dried 
buffalo. 

Of the remainder of his voyage, Karl 
can give but a vague account. He 
recollects that the sunken river, on 
which he had been drifting, made a 
junction with a much larger stream, 
which flowed through a still deeper and 
more tremendous cafion for many miles. 
He also tells of banks of golden sand 
in the shallows of the latter stream, 
some of which he scooped up with his 
hand and put in his pocket, and still 
exhibits. It consists of about one-fourth 
of granules of white and rose quartz, 
rounded by the action of the water, and 
three-fourths of similar granules of 
bright yellow gold, with some flakes and 
dust ef the same. Allowance must 
be made for a youthful imagination, 
quickened by excitement and fasting, 
but Karl is confident that the bed of 
the large river was composed of this 
rich sand for long distances, and he 
avows his purpose at some time to seek 
these deposits, though deterred hitherto 
by the entreaties of Marguerite, who is 
unwilling that he should risk his life 
in the doubtful search ior a region 
where he suffered so much. 


T 


I have no doubt that Karl went down 


the San Juan into the grand cajion of 


the Colorado River. There have been 
several abortive attempts to ascend the 
river through this cafion, and one man 
has since passed down through it, if we 
may believe his account, which is re- 
ported and accredited by Dr. C. C. 
Parry, the geologist of a survey for a 
Pacific railroad on the thirty-fifth paral- 
lel. James White, now living at Call- 
ville, the head of navigation on the 
Colorado, is the man who professes to 
have made the voyage down the river 
to that point. White states that he em- 
barked upon a raft on Grand River, an 


9 


= 


upper tributary of the Colorado, with 
one companion, Henry Strole, in order 
to escape a party of Indians who had 
killed one of his comrades and stolen 
their supplies. Strole was washed off 
the raft ina rapid and drowned. White 
adhered to his raft, and reached Callville 


in fourteen days, nearly starved and his 





reason almost gone. He estimates tl 
average hight of the walls of the caiion 
at three thousand feet, and its length 
at five or six hundred miles, with no 
available opening in its solid walls, as 
he thinks. But he must have been 
most of the time, in the latter part of 
the voyage, asleep or too insensible 
to notice accurately, and it is likely 
there will be found breaks in the caion, 
and possibly valleys at intervals along 
the river. This stupendous natural 
canal through solid rock has no known 
parallel, and it should be fully explored 
by government engineers for additions 
to the topographical and scientific 
knowledge of our own country, as well 
as for the advantage of the pioneers of 
industry and civilization, who are press- 
ing up to it on all sides. 

To return to our young adventurer, 
Karl was picked up by some friendly 
Indians a few miles above Callville, and 
alter a few days was able to walk to 
that settlement. There he fortunately 
met with several of his own countrymen, 
and his wants were provided for. A 
year’s labor and self-denial furnished 
him with means to return to Texas, and 
he joined a train going in that direc- 
tion. He was welcomed by the old 
neighbors of his parents at Hermann as 
one alive from the dead. But he could 
not be persuaded to stay there so long 
as any uncertainty remained about the 
fate of his sister. Against the expos- 
tulations of friends, he sold the land 
left by his father for much less than its 
value, and started to trace over again, if 
possible, the route taken by the Indians 
who had carried Marguerite and him- 


self away as captives. But he soon 
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lost the trail, and thought it best to 
make directly for Santa Fé, inquiring of 
every person, to whom he could make 
himself in any degree intelligible, as to 
y Indians. He 


eagerly every Indian camp, but 


a German girl stolen | 


sought 





aseertain nothing. - Finding sev- 


could 
eral Germans at Santa Fé, and his sup- 
ply of money being scant, he was in- 
duced to remain and take employment. 
He had been thers nearly six years, at 
every opportunity diligently pushing his 
inquiries for his lost sister, when one 


Mexican ranchero who 


day he met a 
could talk German quite intelligibly. 
To him he repeated his story and put 
The face of the 


Mexican suddenly kindled up, and he 


the usual question. 


asked eagerly, 
“And what was your sister’s name ?” 
“ Marguerite,” replied Karl, almost 


choking with the emotion of newly 
awakened hope. 

“And you are Karl?” said the Mexi- 
ean quickly. 

“T am.” 


Mar- 


Come with me.” 


“Then you are my brother. 


guerite is my wile. 

Both were too dec ply moved for 
words. They made hurried prepara- 
tions for their journey, and were soon 
cart, briskly 


. ; . 
in the Mexican’s mule 


northward. An hour elapsed 


movi 
before they were composed enough to 
talk, and then only in brief exclama- 


tions of surprise and delight, and an- 


ticipations of still profounder emotions 
| 
of the same kind in Marguerite, so dear 


to both. “Marguerite shall tell you 
all,” was the only answer Karl could 
obtain to his inquiries about his sister’s 
history after she left him in the moun- 
tains. At nightfall of the second day— 
for it was a hard ride of two days from 


Sante Fé to Taos 





they approached 


the ranche of Marguerite’s husband. 
Both were greatly excited, and not a 

effect of 
But 


and 


ittle anxious about the first 


ieir appearance upon Marguerite. 


they drove straight to the door 
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Mar- 


guerite at the same moment opened the 


sprang together to the ground. 
door, manifestly surprised alike at the 
speedy return of her husband and the 
appearance of a stranger; but, with a 
woman’s quick instinct, she read the 
whole thing in their faces on the in- 
stant, and was weeping on the neck of 
Karl before a word had been spoken. 
Only those who know the pure love of 
brother and sister can comprehend the 
happiness of such a meeting, and for 


others it would be vain to describe it. 
A young Karl was soon in the arms ot 
his uncle and namesake, and a happier 
group was never seen in the most bril- 
liant urban saloon than gathered around 


the log fire of the Mexican ranchero 
that night. 

After the evening repast had been 
eaten, and the house was put in order 
by the diligent Marguerite, they had all 
become sufficiently composed for co- 


Marguerite 


Karl had been right in 


herent conversation, and 


told her story. 
supposing that when she left him among 
quiet) 
from their bed of pine boughs that she 


the mountains she had stolen 


might not awaken him, and had gone 


in search of berries. Wandering on 


from one clump of bushes to another, 
and 

But she 
| 


mistook the direction, and after walking 


she filled her apron with berries, 


started to return to the camp. 


on for some time she became alarmed 


and felt that she had gone wrong, but 
was utterly at a loss how to retrace her 


steps. She called loudly upon Karl, 


but could hear no reply. Then, at- 
tempting to determine the true direction 
by the sun, she started on again, and 
after running, walking, and shouting till 
she was nearly exhausted, she entered a 
deep valley and threw herself despair- 
After a briet 


rest she rose and walked forward again ; 


ingly upon the ground, 


} 


but feebly and slowly, for she had nearly 


lost all hope. At length she emerged 


upon a well-marked trail, and was list 
when 


lessly dragging herself along, 
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three men on horseback suddenly came 
ipon her. She had no time to conceal 
herself, or little thought of her own 





safety, now that she d given up the 


hope of finding Karl again. The men 


were Mexican hunters, rough and 
shaggy, but their yreeting was kindly. 
They questioned her as to her being 
she could 


alone in the mountains, but 


not understand them; nor could they 
comprehend the gestures by which she 
strove to tell them of her lost brother. 
It was not difficult, however, for her to 
and 
fairest of the three 
behind 


his saddle, she hesitated but a moment, 


see that they were friends, when 


the youngest and 


motioned her to a seat him on 


for she saw no alternative but a solitary 
death. The Mexican gently lifted her 


upon the horse, and she clung to him 


for support. They slept in a rude hut 
that night, and the next day they came 
toa lonely ranche among the eastern 
foot-hills of the mountains, where her 


procured a pony for her, 


} 


protec tor 
taught her how to manage the 


animal, 
and rode most of the time at her side, 
paying her many delicate attentions 
that indicated a more refined gallantry 
than one would look for beneath so un- 
couth an exterior. He took her to his 


father’s ranche, near Taos, where his 
mother soothed her with those gentle, 
womanly ministrations that need no 
words to interpret their meaning, and 
she soon felt herself at home among 
But 


was full of grief and anxiety 


these benevolent strangers. Mar- 
guerite 
tor Karl, and her kind hostess, having 
that she German, 


ascertained was a 


sent a long distance for a woman of 


that language to act as_ interpreter. 
Through her, Marguerite was able to 
tell of her brother; but she was readily 
him would 


convinced that a search for 


be fruitless, and at length learned to 
find comfort in the hope that a good 
Providence would some day bring him 
bac k to her. 


How, through the intervention of the 
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German woman, who was induced to 
remain for a year in the family, Mar 
guerite taught the young ranchero Ger- 
man, while she learned Spanish from 
him ; how compassion on one side, and 
gratitude on the other gradually ripened 
into a more tender sentiment: how at 
length Marguerite was persuaded to be 
come the wife of the gallant Mexican ; 
how her prayer that her first born might 
be ason and resemble Karl had been 
granted; how all this, and much more 
Marguerite related, with a depth of love 
for both brother and husband that can 
not be reproduced in cold, dead words, 
we leave to the reader’s imagination to 
fill out and color. The blessedness of 
that hour was like that of the reunions 
in heaven. 

Karl and Marguerite are now thé 
happiest among a people whose most 
notable characteristic is the keen enjoy- 
ment of life, for the recollection of past 
trial and suffering gives a zest to their 
enjoyment which those can not know 


unbroken 


cause has 


whose happiness has been 


and habitual. And the same 
imparted to them a broader sympathy, 
so that, through all the country ar yund, 
they are known and beloved for their 
compassion and ready helpfulness. To 
fulfill the Master, 


to “Rejoice with those that rejoice and 


great rule of the 
weep with those that weep,” is to them 
And 


such divine charity they find to be its 


the first and controlling impulse. 


own exceeding great reward, thus veri- 
fying the profound philosophy of him 
who wrote: “ The heart grows so larg 
and so rich and so variously endowed, 
when it has a great sense of bliss, that 
it can give smiles to some, and tears to 
others, with equal sincerity, and enj 
its own peace throughout all.” 

My story has no moral that it does 
not carry along with it. But, as the 


dominie would say, it suggests “a few 


remarks by way of improvement. 


First, let no man infected with the 


pa sion for gold expend time or mone j 








P() 


in searching for it “in mass” 


the Rocky Mountains —if there, it prob- 


among 


ably lies too deep to be found before the 
of the 


crust—nor in the golden sands of the 


next grand upheaval earth's 


cation of the Colorado, for all he brings 


will cost more than its value. 


thence 
There is abundance of gold and silver 
in these mountains, and muscle and 
brain, fire and steam, will bring it forth, 
to enrich the country for generations to 
come. And for scientific research, for 


health, 


half-known region offers won- 





for recreation and 


adventure, 
vast 
derful resources and attractions. 
“The noble 


Secondly, and lastly: 


red man,” if he ever was, is no more. 


Alas that, through both mistaken kind- 
ness and intentional abuse, the surviv- 
ing Indian has become stupid, false and 
cruel. At this 


and children, captured on the 


moment, more white 


women 


. : 
Taxation. 
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frontier, are enduring personal outrage 
and degradation in Indian camps than 
those who live in safe and quiet homes 
these 


can readily believe. It is time 


barbarities were for ever terminated. 


We must no longer permit the pioneers 
of our civilization to be sacrificed in a 
contest, the which was long 

Rightfully or 


past, the white 


result of 
since pre-determined. 
wrongfully as to the 
holds the 


empire 


now continent. The 
of the 


Mountains is not to be retarded by an 


race 


march across Rocky 


effete barbarism. And it is not crue'ty 
to the Indians, but justice and mercy, 
to compel them to stand out of the way 
They 
dominant law and 
“The 


can never appear again un- 


of the advancing white race. 


must submit to the 


order, or perish be tore it. nobie 


red man” 


less as a citizen of the Re p iblic. 


TAXATION. 


BY JAMES 


but a few years ago that 


| 
American congratulated himself that 


his country was exempted from the vast 


every 


burthen of taxation which pressed so 
heavily on the productive energies of 


) 


neariy eve 






ry Eur and Sid- 


pean St: 
. 
numbers 


ney Smith, in one of the early 


of the Edinburgh Review, in contrast- 
ing, in this respect, the condition of the 
United States with that of Great Bri- 


ised the following language 
‘We can inform Jonathan what aré 


inevitable consequences of bei: g 
too fond of glory: Taxes upon every arti- 


cle which enters into the mouth, or covers 


the back, or is plac ed under the foot; 
taxes upon every thing which is pleasant 
to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste; taxes 
upon warmth, light and locomotion; 


taxes on every thing on earth, and the 
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waters under the earth; on every thing 


that comes from abroad, or is grown at 


home; taxes on the raw material; taxes 


on every fresh value that is added to it 


by the industry of man; taxes on th 


sauce which pampers man’s appetite, 
and the drug that restores him to health; 
on the ermine that decorates the judge 9 
and the rope which hangs the criminal ; 
the man’s salt and the rich 


on poor 


man’s spice; on the brass nails of the 
cottin and the ribbons of the bride; at 
board, couchant or le vant, we 
The 


the beardless youth manages 


bed or 


must pay. school-boy whips his 
taxed top; 
his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on 
a taxed road; and the dying English- 
man, pouring his medicine, which has 
paid seven per cent., into a spoon that 
has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself 


back on his chintz bed, which has paid 
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twenty-two per cent., and expires in the 
arms of an apothecary who has paid a 
license of one hundred pounds for the 
His 


immediately 


privilege of putting him to death. 


whole property is then 
taxed from two to ten per cent. Be- 
sides the probate, large fees are de- 
manded for burying him in the chan- 


handed 


posterity on taxed marble, and he is 


cel; his virtues are down to 


then gathered to his fathers—to be 


taxed no more.” 


We now find ourselves involved in a 
debt nearly as large as that of Great 
Britain, but requiring a larger amount 
to be raised by taxation to meet its ac- 
cruing interest. We may, however, lay 
this flattering unction to our souls, that 
whilst the debts of 


been 


most European 


States have incurred in wars 


originating in the personal ambition of 


monarchs, or to preserve the balance of 


power, or to propagate a particular 
faith, or some such nonsense, our debt 
was incurred in preserving the unity 
of the Republic; and no true patriot 
can regret the vast expenditure of 
treasure and of blood, rather than to 
have seen this country, the future home 
of untold millions of the human race, 
split up into jarring and repulsive fac- 
tions. 

then, we feel that 


ae 


Without repining 


to 


we have the strength and energy 
stand up under this burthen, and that 
each year, with the increase of our 
population and the development of our 
resources, it will become less oppressive. 
While England looks upon her debt as 
an encumbrance never to be removed, 
as a mortgage upon all of her magnifi- 
cent estate to remain so long as the 
interest is provided for, or an inheri- 
tance charged with a perpetual annu- 
ity; we regard our debt as a source of 
annoyance, as an incubus resting on 
our energies, and cherish the hope that 
the present or the coming generation 


will extinguish it. 


Taxation. ?1 


This debt is upon us, and to meet its 
constantly accumulating interest we 


have a system of internal reve 


which, as the commissioner declares, 
‘ probably finds no parallel in any 

cent history; and, with the exception 
of land and the direct products of agri- 
culture — other than cotton and sugar— 
taxation has been made, so far as do 
mestic production was concerned, all 


but 


universal.” Under these circ 
stances the inquiry into the principles 
of taxation becomes a question of ab- 
sorbing interest—a question which 
should in no manner be involved in the 
ordinary clap-trap of party discussion. 

The two sources of revenue are: 

1. Taxation of incomes, sales, et 
(internal). 

2. Taxation on imports (external 

And here it may be affirmed that tax- 
ation, under no form, can be made a 
national blessing; it is an evil arising 
from a stern necessity, and all legislation 
should 


manner that its 


to distribute it in such a 
effects 


lightly as possible on the whole « 


seek 


shall bear as 


munity. 
“ It 
McCulloch,* “that taxation should be 


is a cardinal principle,” says 


equal and universal, bearing upon all, 
high and low. It should be paid from 
the revenue of the country and not the 
capital,” for the moment that a nation 
commences taxing capital it begins to 
destroy the sources of revenue. It is 
the surest sign of impoverishment, the 


directest road to bankruptcy. Th 
same principle is applicable to land. 
The soil itself is not properly the sub- 
* There are two works which ought to be read 
by every tax-payer in America — the masterly arti 
cle on Taxation, by M’Culloch, in the new En 
clopedia Britannica; and the clear exposition of 
the workings of our present system of taxation 
contained in the Report of the Special Commis- 
missioner of the Revenue— David A. Wells — for 
the year 1868. No candid person can rise from 
a perusal of these works without becoming con- 
vinced that our present system is radically wrong, 
and that it is a serious detriment to many branches 


of industry. 
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ject of taxation, but the profits issuing 
therefrom. 

Where a people believe that a tax is 
just, they cheerfully submit to the ex- 


action, and its requirements are met by 


increased exertions and the exercise of 


economy; but where a tax is believed 
to be unjust, it leads to open revolt, or 
if that be impracticable, to fixed des- 
pair, and thus the very spirit of industry 
becomes extinguished. 
Of all taxes, that on income is ap- 
parently the most just and proper. It 
does not interfere with the 
capital; it does not relatively disturb 


the cost of production ; it does not ope- 


rate in favor of particular branches of 


industry. 

In 1798, Pitt, to defray the enormous 
expenses of the war in which England 
was then engaged, laid an income tax. 
Such a tax was repugnant to the feel- 
ings of Englishmen. They protested 
against officers peering into their private 
affairs and blazoning them tothe world. 


To prevent such publicity, the commis- 


sioners charged with the collection of 


this tax were sworn to preserve an in- 
violable secrecy. In 1802 the tax was 
repealed, but so efficacious did it prove 
as a war measure that it has been re- 
peatedly revived and repealed; and in 


1, and 


1842 it was again revive: the exi- 
of the State 
as to require its continuance to the 


The 


such a tax, as urged by M’Culloch, are, 


rencies have been such 


present time. 
that a great majority of individuals un 
derrate their profits; that to ascertain 
the income of an individual it must be 
left to his own sense of integrity and 
honesty; that an inquiry into, his 
affairs is odious and repulsive to all 
those ideas of privacy which every one 
is supposed to possess; and that where 
it is left to the declarations of a party 
verified by oath, while there are many 
persons who would conscientiously make 
true returns, there are very many who 


would evade their just obligations. 


freedom of 


disadvantages of 


(July, 


There can scarcely be conceived a 
greater incentive to fraud and perjury 
than is held out by this law; and yet 
one would infer that our people were 
the most honest, the most upright and 
conscientious body of men that ever 
lived, since, to our knowledge, there has 
never been a prosecution for false re- 
turns. The worst feature in the admin- 


istration of this law—a feature not 
sanctioned by its letter but authorized 
by the commissioner—is the publicity 
given to the pecuniary standing of each 
individual in the community —the op- 
portunity it affords to his acquaintances 
to gossip and speculate upon the condi- 
tion of his private affairs. Such pub- 


licity can subserve no useful purpose, 


and we are surprised that the Americar 


who ordinarily are so fretful 


people, 


under even venial restraints, should 


quietly submit to such a wanton and bare- 
outrage. We against 


faced protest 


the commissioner longer contributing 


to the 


crones, or to the matrimonial schemes 


tea-table gossip of venerable 
of ambitious mothers. 

Taxes on tea, coffee, sugar and other 
necessaries may, at first sight, seem op- 
pressive, since they bear equally on the 
poor and the rich; but, in reply to this, 
M’Culloch justly that “the 


price of labor, like any other commod- 


remarks, 
ity, is regulated by the cost of produe- 
tion. Wages, therefore, are determined 
by the cost of the necessaries and con- 
veniences requisite to support the la- 
borer and enable him to rear a fam- 
ily. Wages and labor generally pro- 
ceed pari passu. The condition of the 
laborer has not been reduced in con- 
sequence of the im position of taxes 


on those articles which are essen- 


tial to his comfort. He is led to culti- 


vate habits of greater economy and 
prudence, which can not but redound to 
his improvement.” 

The tax collected on tea, coffee and 
sugar reaches nearly fifty millions of 


dollars a year, and is mainly derived 
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through five or six ports. These arti- 
cles being of almost universal con- 


sumption, having a pretty uniform value, 
the duties levied on them being very 
generally distributed over the year and 
the 
amounts, altogether afford such a con- 


falling on consumer in small 
venient and effective method of raising 
revenue, that government, in its present 
exigency, will not agitate their repeal. 
Besides, if 


the fifty millions now derived 


government were to relin- 
quish 
from this source, it would necessitate 
the raising a like amount from some 
other source — say from the profits of 
mines or manufactures, and, therefore, 
the proprietors of these industries would 
have just fifty millions less to employ as 
a wages fund. Such a transfer of tax- 
ation from labor to capital would not 
materially help the laborer. 

Carriages, carriage horses, servants, 
billiard tables, jewelry and plate are the 
objects of a good round taxation, be- 
cause it falls principally upon the opu- 
lent, and if 


articles can be dispensed with. 


these 
We 


are not certain, as in Great Britain, that 


found burdensome 


a tax on windows above a certain num- 
ber, and on houses over and above a 
certain rental, might be advantageously 
laid. 

Of all articles, however, spirits, wine, 
beer and tobacco are legitimately the 
subjects of heavy taxation. They are 
emphatically luxuries. They contribute 
in no degree to the support of human 
life; their use, in excess, leads to a 
long train of woes, and the consumer, 
if he finds the tax burdensome, can ab- 
from their use. Government, in 


adjusting duties on this class of pro- 


stain 


ducts, must legislate for revenue and 
not for moral reform,—for all history 
proves that government, by legislation, 
Per- 


nicious as is the habit of using intoxi- 


can not suppress intemperance. 


cating liquors, exhaustive as it is of the 
earnings of the laborer, the ethical ques- 
tion must be referred to the reformer — 
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the question of revenue to the legisla- 


tor. These articles will bear taxation 
up to a point where illicit distillation or 
ineur the risk of 


that 


smuggling will not 


detection; but pass point, and 
human ingenuity will devise means to 


The 


levying of our first whiskey tax was the 


render over-taxation impotent. 


result of a combination of piety, perfidy 


and plunder. The distiller had due no- 
tice that the tax was to come, and there- 


The 


bought 


fore ran his still night and day. 
politician, who never before 
liquor except by the gallon, saw that 
if he could buy highwines without duty 
and sell them afterwards with a duty 
added, such duty would be the meas- 
ure of his profits; and the preacher 
vainly .magined that an excessive duty 
would -uppresstippling. The tax succes- 
sively rose from fifty cents up to two dol- 
lars a gallon, and each successive impost 
was urged by the combined influence of 
the distiller, the speculator and the 
moral reformer. If the government 
had made these several imposts applica- 
ble to the stock on hand, in which there 
would have been no injustice, a most 
stupendous fraud would have been ob- 
viated ; but, as it was, the legislation of 
the country was made use of to transfer 
millions of dollars into the pockets of 


distillers and speculators, while 


government was deprived of all rev- 


the 


enue, at a time when its credit was flut- 
tering in the wind and gold bore a pre- 
Nor 


vision of the moral reformer 


mium of two hundred per cent. 
was the 
fulfilled. 
continue to drink, and that the appetite 


It was found that men would 


could not be extinguished by legislation. 
But this was not all. Retaining the tax 
of two dollars —a tax vastly dispropor- 
tioned to the cost of production— it 
was found too, as might be inferred, that 
illicit distilling, smuggling, and whole- 
sale bribery and corruption of revenue 
officials ensued. Such a thorough de- 
moralization of men in the public ser- 


vice was never witnessed. Government 
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held out the strongest incentives to fraud. 
— 


ll commercial history shows that ex- 


cessive duties can not be collected. 
“They tempt,” says Adam Smith, “ per- 
sons to violate the laws of their coun- 
try who are frequently incapable of vio- 
lating those of natural justice, and who 
would have been, in every respect, ex- 
cellent citizens, had not the 
their country made that a crime which 
pature never meant to be so.” 

Still more emphatic upon this point 
is M’Culloch. 


ties, an overwhelming temptation to 


“To create, by high du- 


indulge in crime, and then to punish 
men for indulging in it, is a proceeding 
completely subversive of every principle 
of justice.” It enlists the sympathies 
of the people in behalf of the trans- 
gressor. 


They can not be brought to 


regard the violators of such laws as 


malefactors. Such punishments do not 
carry the sanction of public opinion. 
When the market price of whiskey was 
less than the duties, no honest distiller 
could afford to prosecute his business, 
and he was forced in self-defense to re- 
sort to every device to evade the duty. 
Was it to be expected, too, that, with 
an ocean coast three thousand miles in 
extent, and intérsected by numerous in- 
lets, and with a lake frontier equally ex- 
tended and lined with almost impenetra- 
ble forests, that smuggling could be sup- 
pressed? When the special commis- 
sioner proposed a reduction of imposts 
to a point which should render smug- 
gling and illicit distilling unprofitable, 
the proposition encountered the fiercest 
opposition from the very class who were 
required to pay the exorbitant tax, 
and who, it was naturally supposed, 
would favor a reduction to the lowest 
amount. But the measure carried, and 
the result is what might have been fore- 
seen. Government now receives a 
greater revenue under the low tax than 
under the high tax; smuggling and il- 
licit distilling are suppressed, because 
they do not pay; and the revenue offi- 


laws of 
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cers are not debauched, because it is 


not for the interest of the legitimate 
The commer- 


State 


distiller to buy them up. 


cial history of every Europea 


should have served as an example for 
the guidance of our own legislators; 
and the future historian, in treating of 
these matters, must infer that they were 
either wilfully corrupt or wilfully short- 
sighted. Adopting either view, the re- 
sult was the sickening, revolting sight 
of a set of harpies preying on the 
vitals of the nation. 

Indirect taxes derived from imports 
have, among all commercial people, 
as less oppressive and 
less unpopular than direct taxes. They 


that the 


regarded 


been 


attach to so many articles 


purchaser does not pay all at once; 
and, besides, he lulls himself into the 
that he is 


belief paying simply the 


market value. He can, too, to some 
extent, avoid them by the exercise of 
frugality. He is not annoyed by the 
domiciliary visits of the tax-gatherer, 
and is not tempted to commit suborna- 
tion of Direct 
different affair. Here 


a specific sum, peremptory as the high- 


perjury. taxes are a 


is a demand of 
wayman’s, “ Your money or your life.” 
Free and enlightened Americans don’t 
like to shell out in this way—to part 
with a specific sum without being as- 
sured of an equivalent. They squirm 
ui.der such a demand, while they cheer- 
fully submit to pay an unknown incre- 
ment on nearly every article which they 
consume. The one is Ayer’s sugar- 
coated pill, easily swallowed ; the other, 
@ nauseous compound at which the 
stomach revolts; but both are equally 
The 


one is Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup: 


efficacious in purging the patient. 


the other a bolus of unadulterated ipe- 
vacuanha. Indirect taxes, then, levied 
on imports are the most feasible mode 
of raising revenue; but when they are 
so adjusted as to bolster up a particular 
industry and depress another, they be- 


come mischievous. Protection and rev- 
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enue are as antagonistic as fire and 
water. Protection implies exclusion of 
foreign goods which compete with the 
home articles, and therefore a diminu- 
tion of revenue. Free trade implies 
the admission of foreign goods, charged 
with duties which shall go to the trea- 
sury. Protection claims that these du- 
ties shall be applied as a bounty to the 
home manufacturer. 

And here it may be well to advert to 
the bug-a-boo cry raised by the prohibi- 
tionists, that there is a party in this 
country who are in favor of abolishing 
a'l custom houses and custom house 
officers, and allowing unrestricted com- 
mercial freedom. This they would fain 
persuade the people is free-trade. 
Nothing can be more erroneous. The 
free-trader says to the government, 
“Collect whatever you require in the 
way of revenue, but not one cent for 
protection.” “Free trade means trade 


Jreed, not from the necessary duties 


which are raised only for the purposes 
of revenue, but trade freed from all 
charges or duties which arise either 
from an ignorant jealousy of other 
countries, or from an equally foolish im- 
pression that it is our duty to foster un- 
natural productions in our own country, 
rather than receive them from other 
countries, whence, being produced under 
more favorable circumstances, they can 
be obtained in larger quantities, of bet- 
ter quality, and at a lower price.” 

The Morrill tariff, almost every one 
admits, was the work of empirics. For 
three sessions the committee of Ways 
and Means have attempted to frame a 


revenue system having in view some 


fixed principles, but the advocates of 


each special interest insisted upon ad- 
ditional protection carried to the verge 
of prohibition, and the result would 
have been to deprive the government 
of nearly all revenue from this source. 
Thus was presented a spectacle — using 
a simile of Sidney Smith’s— not unlike 
that of twenty fettered men in a jail, 


or 


every one employed in loosening his own 
fetters with one hand, and riveting those 
of his neighbor with the other; or of 
the Exeter monkeys when fed, where 
each individual was observed to reach 
over and attempt to filch the contents 
of his neighbor’s porringer. 

So keen is the rage for the protec- 
tion of special interests, that it has 
been demanded, as we are informed 
by the commissioner, on Bibles and 
ice! Bibles and ice!! Imagine the 
head of a Bible society appearing be- 
fore the committee of Ways and Means 
and using the following argument: 
“We have founded an institution for 
the purpose of printing and distributing 
Bibles, not only among the benighted 
people of the West, but among the 
pagan nations of the world, and parti- 
cularly the Hindoos and the inhabitants 
of the Fegee Islands. We have at- 
tempted their conversion by the employ- 
ment of the best means in our power. 
Owing to the high price of labor, paper 
and printing in this country, and the 
high rates of transportation, as com- 
pared with Great Britain, we have not 
only been driven out of the markets of 
Hindostan and the Fegee Isles, but in 
our own country we are liable to be 
flooded with British Bibles. We, there- 
fore, pray you to impose such a duty on 
British Bibles as shall enable us to en- 
joy the home market for propagating 
the Gospel.” 

The ice man varies the argument 
somewhat: “ Whereas, Providence has 
given to Nova Scotia a hyperborean 
climate, and asa result ice is formed 
more readily and in thicker sheets than 
in New England; and, whereas, our 
vessels have been driven from the 
ocean, so that the Blue-Noses are en- 
abled to undersell us in our own mar- 
kets, therefore we pray, etc.,” which 
means that Congress shall protect them 
against the providence of God. 

The owner of a nickel mine in Penn- 
sylvania—the only one wrought, we 
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held out the strongest incentives to fraud. 
All commercial history shows that ex- 
cessive duties can not be collected. 
“They tempt,” says Adam Smith, “ per- 
sons to violate the laws of their coun- 
try who are frequently incapable of vio- 
lating those of natural justice, and who 
would have been, in every respect, ex- 
cellent citizens, had not the laws of 
their country made that a crime which 
nature never meant to be so.” 

Still more emphatic upon this point 
is M’Culloch. “To create, by high du- 
ties, an overwhelming temptation to 
indulge in crime, and then to punish 
men for indulging in it, is a proceeding 
completely subversive of every principle 
of justice.” It enlists the sympathies 
of the people in behalf of the trans- 
gressor, They can not be brought to 
regard the violators of such laws as 
malefactors. Such punishments do not 
carry the sanction of public opinion. 
When the market price of whiskey was 
less than the duties, no honest distiller 
could afford to prosecute his business, 
and he was forced in self-defense to re- 
sort to every device to evade the duty. 

Was it to be expected, too, that, with 
an ocean coast three thousand miles in 
extent, and intersected by numerous in- 
lets, and with a lake frontier equally ex- 
tended and lined with almost impenetra- 
ble forests, that smuggling could be sup- 
pressed? When the special commis- 
sioner proposed a reduction of imposts 
to a point which should render smug- 
gling and illicit distilling unprofitable, 
the proposition encountered the fiercest 
opposition from the very class who were 
required to pay the exorbitant tax, 
and who, it was naturally supposed, 
would favor a reduction to the lowest 
amount. But the measure carried, and 
the result is what might have been fore- 
seen. Government now receives a 
greater revenue under the low tax than 
under the high tax; smuggling and il- 
licit distilling are suppressed, because 
they do not pay; and the revenue offi- 
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cers are not debauched, because it is 
not for the interest of the legitimate 
distiller to buy them up. The commer- 
cial history of every European State 
should have served as an example for 
the guidance of our own legislators; 
and the future historian, in treating of 
these matters, must infer that they were 
either wilfully corrupt or wilfully short- 
sighted. Adopting either view, the re- 
sult was the sickening, revolting sight 
of a set of harpies preying on the 
vitals of the nation. 

Indirect taxes derived from imports 
have, among all commercial people, 
been regarded as less oppressive and 
less unpopular than direct taxes. They 
attach to so articles that the 
purchaser does not pay all at once; 
and, besides, he lulls himself into the 
belief that he is paying simply the 
market value. He can, too, to some 
extent, avoid them by the exercise of 
frugality. He is not annoyed by the 
domiciliary visits of the tax-gatherer, 
and is not tempted to commit suborna- 

Direct taxes are a 
Here is a demand of 


many 


tion of perjury. 
different affair. 
a specific sum, peremptory as the high- 
wayman’s, “ Your money or your life.” 
Free and enlightened Americans don’t 
like to shell out in this way —to part 
with a specific sum without being as- 
sured of an equivalent. They squirm 
u:.der such a demand, while they cheer- 
fully submit to pay an unknown incre- 
ment on nearly every article which they 
consume. The one is Ayer’s sugar- 
coated pill, easily swallowed ; the other, 
@ nauseous compound at which the 
stomach revolts; but both are equally 
efficacious in purging the patient. The 
one is Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup; 
the other a bolus of unadulterated ipe- 
cacuanha. Indirect taxes, then, levied 
on imports are the most feasible mode 
of raising revenue; but when they are 
so adjusted as to bolster up a particular ° 
industry and depress another, they be- 


come mischievous. Protection and rev- 
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enue are as antagonistic as fire and 
water. Protection implies exclusion of 
foreign goods which compete with the 
home articles, and therefore a diminu- 
tion of revenue. Free trade implies 
the admission of foreign goods, charged 
with duties which shall go to the trea- 
sury. Protection claims that these du- 
ties shall be applied as a bounty to the 
home manufacturer. 

And here it may be well to advert to 
the bug-a-boo cry raised by the prohibi- 
tionists, that there is a party in this 
country who are in favor of abolishing 
a'l custom houses and custom house 
officers, and allowing unrestricted com- 
mercial freedom. This they would fain 
persuade the people is free-trade. 
Nothing can be more erroneous. The 
free-trader says to the government, 
“Collect whatever you require in the 
way of revenue, but not one cent for 
protection.” “Free trade means trade 
Sreed, not from the necessary duties 
which are raised only for the purposes 
of revenue, but trade freed from all 
charges or duties which arise either 
from an ignorant jealousy of other 
countries, or from an equally foolish im- 
pression that it is our duty to foster un- 
natural productions in our own country, 
rather than receive them from other 
countries, whence, being produced under 
more favorable circumstances, they can 
be obtained in larger quantities, of bet- 
ter quality, and at a lower price.” 

The Morrill tariff, almost every one 
admits, was the work of empirics. For 
three sessions the committee of Ways 
and Means have attempted to frame a 
revenue system having in view some 
fixed principles, but the advocates of 
each special interest insisted upon ad- 
ditional protection carried to the verge 
of prohibition, and the result would 
have been to deprive the government 
...of nearly all revenue from this source. 
‘Thus was presented a spectacle — using 
a simile of Sidney Smith’s —not unlike 
that of twenty fettered men in a jail, 
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every one employed in loosening his own 
fetters with one hand, and riveting those 
of his neighbor with the other; or of 
the Exeter monkeys when fed, where 
each individual was observed to reach 
over and attempt to filch the contents 
of his neighbor’s porringer. 

So keen is the rage for the protec- 
tion of special interests, that it has 
been demanded, as we are informed 
by the commissioner, on Bibles and 
ice! Bibles and Imagine the 
head of a Bible society appearing be- 
fore the committee of Ways and Means 
and using the following argument: 
“We have founded an institution for 
the purpose of printing and distributing 
Bibles, not only among the benighted 
people of the West, but among the 
pagan nations of the world, and parti- 
cularly the Hindoos and the inhabitants 
of the Fegee Islands. We have at- 
tempted their conversion by the employ- 
ment of the best means in our power. 
Owing to the high price of labor, paper 
and printing in this country, and the 
high rates of transportation, as com- 
pared with Great Britain, we have not 
only been driven out of the markets of 
Hindostan and the Fegee Isles, but in 
our own country we are liable to be 
flooded with British Bibles. We, there- 
fore, pray you to impose such a duty on 
British Bibles as shall enable us to en- 
joy the home market for propagating 
the Gospel.” 

The ice man varies the argument 
somewhat: “ Whereas, Providence has 
given to Nova Scotia a hyperborean 
climate, and asa result ice is formed 
more readily and in thicker sheets than 
in New England; and, whereas, our 
vessels have been driven from the 
ocean, so that the Blue-Noses are en- 
abled to undersell us in our own mar- 
kets, therefore we pray, etc.,” which 
means that Congress shall protect them 
against the providence of God. 

The owner of a nicke] mine in Penn- 
sylvania—the only one wrought, we 


ice! ! 
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United States —re- 


proaches Congress that it does not lay 


believe, in the 


almost a prohibitory duty on that arti- 
cle for his special benefit, and at the 
same time give him the monopoly of 
furnishing the material for the coinage 
of nickel cents. 

The existing duty on pig iron is $9, 
gold—equivale:.t to $12, currency. 
The average cost of production is $24, 
while the selling price is from $37 to 
$42. 


says the commissioner, “the manufac- 


= 


“Under these circumstances,” 


turers of pig iron have, to the detriment 
of the rolling-mill interest, and to the 
expense of every consumer of iron from 
a rail to a plough-share, and from a 
boiler plate to a tenpenny nail, realized 
continued profits which have hardly 
any parallel in legitimate industry.” 
The result of this discrimination, in 
favor of particular industries, is thus 
summed up by him: “A tariff based 
on small issues, rather than upon any 
great national principle; a tariff which 
is unjust and unequal; which needlessly 
enhances prices; which takes far more 
indirectly from the people than is re- 
ceived into the treasury; which renders 
an exchange of domestic for foreign 
commodities nearly impossible; which 
necessitates the continual exportation 
of obligations of national indebtedness 
and of the precious metals; and which, 
while professing to protect American 
industry, really, in many cases, discrim- 
inates against it.” 

The people of the United States, from 
the inauguration of the present system 
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1863, to the 
30th of June 1868, have contributed to 


of national taxation in 
the treasury over eleven hundred mill- 


ions of dollars. This vast sum has 


been collected without a riot, and hardly 


without a suit. It has been paid cheer- 


fully, and is a conclusive evidence of 


the loyalty of our people and their at- 
tachment to our political institutions. 
Taxes will continue to be paid, with 
equal cheerfulness, if the people are 
satisfied that the burthen presses equally 
upon every interest; but if they become 
convinced that particular classes are 
growing rich on 
the nation, it will arouse a feeling 
which can not be allayed until the 
whole fabric of protection is tumbled 
over. 

“Tt is difficult,” says Hallam, “to 
name a limit beyond wh‘ch taxes will 
not be borne without impatience, when 
they appear to be called for by neces- 
sity, and faithfully applied; nor is it 
impracticable for a skillful minister to 
deceive the people in both these re- 
spects. But the sting of taxation is 
wastefulness. What high-spirited man 
could see without indignation the earn- 
ings of his labor, yielded ungrudgingly 
to the public defence, becoming the 
spoil of parasites and speculators? It 
is this that mortifies the liberal hand of 
public spirit; and those statesmen who 
deem the security of government to de- 
pend, not on laws and armies, but on 
the moral sympathies and prejudices of 
the people, will even guard against the 
suspicion of prodigality.” 


the misfortunes of 


saad Beare 
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BY B. HATHAWAY. 


LONG the sea lies summer’s purple sheen; 
The drowsy waves low lapse, with fond caress, 
On amber sands; in fading light serene, 
i All purposeless 
I wander where wide leagues of vernal green 
And blue seas loving kiss! 


Beneath my feet uncounted pebbles gride, 
Strewn with unstinted hand on all the shore; 
Some mighty Titan, rising from the tide, 
Them hither bore 
Up from earth’s hidden workshop caverns wide — 
Up from her granite floor! 


Sandstone and flints from many a rocky trave, 
Chips from the walls of dark Devonian keeps ; 
All glomerates from caves where ocean’s wave 
Untroubled sleeps ; 
Schist, shales and limestone from the flags that pave 
The old Silurian deeps! 


yo 
'" Hornblende and mica from the tidal locks, 
Down to whose depths no plummet line may go; 
é Porphery and feldspar from earth’s primal rocks, 
Here pale and glow; 
Gneiss and basalt from unquarried blocks 
Of her foundations low. 
‘ i Quartz, trap and slate from many a dyke and turn, 
¢ Deep in the cosmic mines ;—unsoiled of fame, 


Agate and jasper from each billowy urn, 
With rocks that came 
Up from the vaults where ever seethe and burn 
Red seas of quenchless flame! 


God’s alphabet, could we interpret it 
c Aright, are ye! ye are —entraced, as if 
In monograph, in bits of mountain grit 
And rocky cliff— 
Creation’s book !—in mystic cypher writ — 
In Nature’s hieroglyph ! 








Pebbles. 


Could we but read its vast similitudes, 
The wisdom of its ancient pages con, 
Life’s morning hymn, through all its interludes 
Still sounding on, 
How might we hear—see, where but darkness broods, 
Light of a higher sun! 


To mighty secrets ye dé hold the key! 
Could ye but tell by what convulsions torn, 
All ye have seen of change while ages flee 
And worlds are born, 
Here chafed and washed by the incessant sea — 
To forms of beauty worn. 


Oh for the gift— the lore to understand ! 
Yet what am I1?—through elemental strife 
Upborne as ye—up from what hidden land 
With wonder rife ? 
A pebble, thrown upon life’s stormy strand — 
Broke from the Prime of Life! 


But ye are mute—howbeit— mute to me; 
Though all too long I vain your silence mourn — 
Hear but the homeless moaning of the sea 
On shores forlorn — 
Or vaguely dream of beauty yet to be, 
In some untraveled bourn:— 


Enough to know around me not in vain 
The troubled tides of being darkly press ; 
Grief, care, want, hope deferred, love’s ache and strain, 
The passions’ stress ; — 
So grows the soul immortal, wrought through pain 
Into all comeliness. 
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“outh of Shakespeare. 


THE YOUTH OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY E. P. 


T seems strange, at first sight, that 

the greatest men should usually have 
the shortest biographies. Homer is 
wholly a myth, a pale shadow in the dim 
distance; a heroic, disembodied voice. 
Of all the ancient philosophers, Plato’s 
name is most familiar to us. It has be- 
come the nucleus of countless fables; 
yet, all that we really know of Plato 
personally could be written on a sheet 
His eighty-one years of 
common life are swallowed up in the 
Biog- 
raphy is only distilled and sublimated 
gossip, the concentration of what this 


of foolscap. 


vastness of his intellectual life. 


or that garrulous contemporary has 
said. Great men, however, are apt to 
dwell apart from these peeping, loqua- 
cious contemporaries, ana thus cut off 
all possibility of successful eaves-drop- 
ping, even though a Boswell should 
creep and crawl to get near them. 
Nevertheless, they have a tenacious 
hold on universal curiosity merely as 
men. Societies and clubs are formed 
for no other purpose than to ransack 
old garrets and search moldy chests for 
some biographical incident, some faint 
trace of their personality; and when 
the chronicles fail we try to read back- 
wards their lives in their works. The 
tourist in foreign galleries of painting 
searches the faces of Raphael's Madon- 
bas in order to catch some glimpse of 
the Fornarina. We eagerly seize upon 
the remotest allusions which these men 
make to themselves, and thus endeavor 
to fix their image as the Lilliputians 
lustened Gulliver, pinning him to the 
earth by his own hair and beard. 

The well-authenticated facts of Shake- 
They form 
a little island on the bosom of a bound- 


speare’s outer life are few. 


EVANS. 


less sea, and each new adventurer must 
needs explore and know for himself how 
it is that a realm so small, measured in 
geometric feet, can be the source of 
such exhaustless wealth. 

In the parish church of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, there is a long, narrow 
book, with leaves of finest vellum, con- 
taining, among other records, these 
four words, which have saved the vol- 
ume from oblivion: “Gulielmus filius 
Johannis Shakspere.” It is the baptis- 
mal register of William, son of John 
Shakespeare, and bears the date April 
26, 1564. On the north side of the 
beautiful chancel stands the poet’s 
tomb, and underneath the epétaph on 
the tablet we read that he died April 
23, 1616. Tradition connects these two 
records, and tells that the anniversary 
of his birth was the day of his death. 
Thus we learn indirectly that the child 
William Shakespeare was born April 
23, 1564, O. S., the year in which 
Michael Angelo died. 

Shakespeare sprang from a race of 
Speu- 
ser alludes to this fact in speaking of 


the bard: 


warriors, as his name indicates. 


“ Whose muse full of high thought’s invention, 
Doth like himself heroically sound.” 


One of his ancestors fought on the 
field of Bosworth, where Richard III. 
lost his crown and his life, and where 
the Earl of Richmond carved with his 
sword his way to the throne as Henry 
VII. 
us, the sturdy yeoman did shake his 
spear on that day to some good pur- 


Truly, as the chroniclers inform 


pose, for we find that he was rewarded 
for “valiant and faithful services,” 


“with lands and tenements” in the 
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shire of Warwick. William, the poet, 
was of the fourth generation in direct 
descent from this fortunate soldier of 
Bosworth, whose lineage quietly culti- 
vated their estates, and belonged to the 
class of thrifty gentlemen of whom the 
Earl of Warwick in Heury VI., says to 
the king: 


“In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, but bold in war.” 


The mother of Shakespeare was Mary 
Arden, whose very name seems to 
breathe gentleness and poetry. The 
Arden family was of great respectabil- 
ity and high antiquity in Warwickshire. 
It could trace its pedigree back to the 
time of Edward the Confessor. The 
Ardeus, as well as the Shakespeares, 
were devotedly attached to the House 
of Tudor. Robert Arden was groom of 
the chamber to Henry VII., and his 
uncle, Sir John, held the responsible 
office of squire for the body of the same 
monarch. ‘hese dignities were not 
then merely honorary and titular, as 
they are at the present day; for we are 
told that it was the duty of the groom 
of the chamber to preserve and present 
te the squire for the body “all the king’s 
stuff, as well his shoon as his other 
gear,” and that it was the office of said 
squire to draw them on, he alone being 
permitted to “set hand on the king.” 
Thus we may easily imagine that whilst 
an Arden was ministering to the per- 
sonal comfort and elegance of His Maj- 
esty within the palace, a Shakespeare, 
as Captain of the guard, was watching 
over his personal safety without, each 
magnilying his office, and little suspect- 
ing that from the union of their blood, 
a century later, there would arise one 
for whose sake their names have not 
been utterly forgotten. Robert Arden, 
the king’s Chamberlain, retired from 
court on the death of Henry VII. His 
son, also called Robert, seems not to 
have sought public station, but lived 
and died on his estates in Warwickshire, 
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bequeathing the bulk of his property to 
his youngest and favorite daughter, Mary. 
After the death of her father, Mary 
lived almost alone in the old homestead, 
the long hours enlivened only by the so- 
ciety of a young yeoman, who had 
acquired the habit of often wandering 
over the wild moors toward the peaceful 
hamlet of Wilmecote, a habit which 
strangely grew upon him, until the fair 
maiden consented to change her resi- 
dence to Henly street, in Stratford-upon- 
Avon. This event happened in 1558, 
the year in which another Mary died 
and klizabeth ascended the English 
throne. 

The young yeoman alluded to was 
John Shakespeare, a substantial citizen 


of Stratford, where, during a course of 


twelve years, he had enjoyed all the 
municipal honors within the gift of his 
townsmen, from ale-taster and juryman 
of the court-leet to the dignities of 
alderman and high bailiff of the borough. 
His literary acquisitions were superior 
to those ot his fellow-officials, and al- 
though it has been a burning question 
among antiquarians whether he could 
write his name, (Dryasdust having gen- 
erally maintained the negative of this 
proposition,) I think there is little doubt 
that if he had been summoned before 
Jack Cade, in the famous sessions upon 
Blackheath, his ignorance of the chiro- 
graphic art would not have been sufli- 
ciently evident to save him trom being 
hanged with “his pen and ink-horn 
about his neck.” Knight, in his fine 
edition of Shakespeare, has published 
a fac-simile of a corporation deed signed 
by nineteen members of the council, 
and if the question were put to each of 
these aldermen and burgesses, “ Dost 
thou use to write thy name or hast thou 
a mark to thyself like an honest, plain- 
dealing mau?” only seven could have 
answered with the clerk of: Chatham, 
“Sir, 1 thank God I have been so well 
brought up that I can write my name.” 
John Shakespeare is one of these seven. 
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It was no discredit, however, to the 
wealth or gentility of a man in those 
days that he should be so deficient in 
education as not to be able to write his 
name. The mark after the signature 
was a kind of seal or sign-manuel, a 
heraldic symbol of aristocratic birth. 


The century that followed the wars of 


the Roses was full of turmoil and civil 
strife and mob tyranny; so that igno- 
rance was often the best safe-guard, and 
a man felt a sense of security in not 
being able to read or write. There were 
many low-born adventurers who, like 
Jack Cade the clothier, became ambi- 
tious “to dress the commonwealth and 
turn it and set a new map upon it,” 
and who made it much safer to “go in 
clouted shoon,” like Dick the butcher, 
than to “ride on a foot-cloth,” like 
Lord Say. 
in John Shakespeare’s literary attain- 


But we feel little interest 


ments, his social rank, and the long or 
short catalogue of his goods and chat- 
tels, any further than they may have in- 
fluenced the character and determined 
When 


we are reading Shakespeare’s plays, it 


the direction of the poet’s mind. 


seems as if he had served in all trades 
and professions, and taken color from 


every phase of public and private life. 


The lawyer wonders at the accuracy of 


his legal knowledge, as displayed in 
judicial phrases and forensic allusions. 
The physician, who has spent a life- 
time in ministering to “minds dis- 
eased,” does not exhibit a more perfect 
familiarity with all the perplexing phe- 
nomena of insanity. ‘The gardener, 


who reads in “ Winter’s Tale” the 


description of Perdita’s flowers, and of 


the “art which does mend Nature” 


by marrying 
“A geutle scion to the wildest stock,” 


feels assured that King Polixenes be- 
The 


masterly manceuvering of the ship in 


longs to the horticultural craft. 


“The Tempest,” the nautical language 
of the mariners, and the graphic pic- 
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ture in Henry the Fourth’s soliloquy of 
the “ruffian billows” and the “ slippery 
shrouds,” win the heart of every Jack 
Tar, from the admiral to the ship-boy, 
and convince them, at least, that the 
author must have been “bred to the 
The words in which Henry V1. 


expresses his grief for Gloster, the vic- 


sea.” 


tim of Queen Margaret’s wiles, 


“ And as the butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays, 
Bearing it to the bloody slaughter house,” etc., 


furnish the clearest internal evidence 
that he who so vividly delineates the 
process of calf-killing must have been 
And when Hamlet teils 
Horatio how he defeated the deep plot 


a butcher boy. 


against his life, and adds: 


“There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them bow we will,” 


does not this prove that the poetical 
butcher boy, of whom Gaffer Aubrey 
says that when he “killed a calf he 
would do it in high style and make a 
speech,” was also a maker of skewers 
in his youth, and that he had learned 
the apprentice work of rough-hewing 
them, even if he had never acquired 
the finer knack of shaping their ends? 


“Well said, old mole! canst work i’ the earth so 
fast?” 


But our nimble Proteus is not to be 


vaught in any of these traps. The 
plenitude of Shakespeare’s genius re- 


veals itself in this, that he discloses to 
all classes of men the secrets of their 
several conditions without identifying 
He did 
not need to pass through each of the 


himself with any one of them. 


lower stages in order that he might sur- 
vey them all from the summit of his in- 
He is like his 
own Prince Hal, whose wisdom Canter- 


tellectual supremacy. 


bury was at his wit’s end to explain: 


“Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And all admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate of comuonwealth affairs, 
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You would say—it hath been all in all hisstudy: 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music: 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter; that when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences ; 
So that the earth and practick part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theorick.” 


The fact that John Shakespeare was a 
landed proprietor is sufficient to account 
for the traditions which make him a 
glover, a butcher and a wool stapler. 
In those times there was no nicely sys- 
tematized division of labor. Every 
farmer turned his cattle, wool and 
labor to the best account, and became 
a kind of shop-keeper—a state of things 
which we find still existing in many 
parts of Italy, where barons and counts 
become wine merchants and green gro- 
cers on their own estates, without there- 


by dimming in the least the lustre of 


their titles. 

Of William Shakespeare’s boyhood 
we know little that can be relied on, ex- 
cept that at the age of seven years he 


entered the free grammar school of 


Thomas Hunt, a worthy curate and a 
model schoolmaster, whp had the happy 
faculty of governing his pupils with a 
simple olive branch more effectually 
than others could do with a whole 


forest of birch. A reminiscence of 


this period is doubtless the scene in the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” where Sir 
Hugh questions William Page “in his 
accidence,” with arunning commentary 
by Mrs. Page. Here he acquired the 
“small Latin and less Greek” of which 
Ben Jonson speaks. It is said that he 
was prematurely withdrawn trom the 
school owing to the sudden impoverish- 
ment of his father, and that he after- 
wards became a schoolmaster in the 
country. If this be true, he must have 
conceived a hearty disgust for his oc- 
cupation, or he would never have por- 
trayed Holterner and Pinch as repre- 
sentative pedagogues. Perhaps this 


aversion arose from a consciousness 
that he could do better with his brains 
than to dilute them into intellectual 
pulp and dispense them with bib and 
pap-spoon for the nurture of infant 
minds. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Shakespeare’s childhood 
passed away under the kindly influences 
of home instruction, rather than as 


“The whining school-boy with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillivgly to schovl.” 


Like Akenside, Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott, he suffered from a physi- 
cal defect, of which he complains in 
sonnets thirty-seven and eighty-nine. 
This infirmity, however slight it may 
have been, would naturally awaken 
a mother’s tender solicitude. A 
natural deformity, or an accidental 
injury would check the physical energy 
of the child and cherish in him a love 
of books and solitude. All his dramas 
show that his boyhood fed upon ancient 
and medieval tales of romance, the 
chronicles that told of mail-clad knights 
and of the cunning archers and bold 
billmen who fought at Poitiers and 
Tewkesbury; the merry songs and 
poetic readings that came side by 
side with many a “devoute and gostely 
treatise” from the press of the genial 
Caxton. Tradition reports that he 
learned Latin from Lilly’s grammar; 
and a quotation which he makes, not 
as it is in Terence but as it is in Lilly, 
would seem to confirm the supposition. 
If so, we can easily believe that he was 
attracted not so much by the paradigms 
as by the frontispiece representing boys 
climbing into a tree after the golden 
fruits of knowledge, an allegorical pic- 
ture which, by reason of a too literal 
interpretation, has always contributed 
less to the acquisition of learning than 
to the spoilation of neighboring or- 
chards. Life, too, in Shakespeare’s 
youth, was full of poetry; it was the 
period when the twilight of the Middle 
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Age was just beginning to brighten 
with the dawning tints of modern civil- 
ization. Accustomed as we are to our 
few and holidays, we can 
scarcely enter into the delights of em- 
ber eve and holy ale and harvest-home, 
May-day, merry Shrovetide, “ Whitsun- 
pastorals,” and even sheep-shearings, so 
fully pictured in “ Winter’s Tale.” The 
find 
mingled with the most exquisite poetry 
in the descriptions of these festivals re- 
veals the strong hold which they took 
on the heart and imagination of the 
boy-poet. No hint was lost upon him. 
The ancient tales and romances which 
he read, the local traditions and super- 
stitions which he heard, the pageants 
and festivities which he saw, every thing 
that came under his quick and pene- 
trating observation, nourished in him 
the poetic faculty, like seeds that would 
have perished on a hard and barren 
soil, but which, in his fertile intellect, 
and under the warming rays of his 
genius, germinated and developed into 
the rarest flowers and the most lusciou& 
“ Midsummer 


prosaic 


minuteness of detail which we 


fruits. We 
Night’s Dream,” an illustration of this 


have, in 


marvelous power of transforming the 
most prosaic into the finest poetry. 
One might naturally suppose that the 
cold, wet summer of 1594, destructive 
of the harvest and productive of the 
plague, would minister very little to 
poetical inspiration ; yet, by associating 
this unpropitious season with the quar- 
rels of Oberon and Titania, we have 
one of the grandest efforts of the imagi- 
nation, combined with such minute and 
accurate description that it gives a far 
more exact idea of the event than any 
meteorological record of the time. I 
refer to the well-known passage (Act 
II, se. 2) in which Titania attributes 
all these phenomena to “ the forgeries 
of jealousy,” which have disturbed the 
elements and made “ the seasons alter.” 
Almost every page of Shakespeare 
would furnish additional instances of 


3 
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this faculty of seizing and unfolding 
the subtle relations of the world of sense 
to the world of imagination. 

If there is any reliance to be placed 
on internal evidence, we must conclude 
that much of Shakespeare’s early edu- 
cation was in the fields. True, too 
positive inferences should not be drawn 
from testimony of this kind. Who, for 
example, would suspect, in reading the 
“Night Thoughts,” that Young was a 
selfish courtier and fawning sycophant ? 
Who would not suppose, in reading the 
“ Seasons,” that ‘Thomson was fond of 
bodily exercise and an early riser? 
Yet he was notoriously indolent, and 
duly slept till noon. His fine descrip- 
tion of “the powerful king of day re- 
joicing in the Kast” is all hearsay. 
Turning upon his couch at mid-day, he 
exclaims: 


* Falsely luxurious! will not man awake!” 


But compare this conventional poetry 
of books and boudoirs with the lively 
emotions of one who, like Chaucer, has 
seen how 


“ The besy larke, the messager of day, 
Suleweth in hire soug the worwe gray; 
4nd firy Phebus riseth up sv bright, 

‘tLat all the orient laugbeth of the sight,” 


and every one will feel that Thomson’s 
line is but the dreamy soliloquy of a 
sluggard who has just energy enough 
lett to reproach himself for never hay- 
ing seen the sun rise. Such verses may 
be written without any sympathy with 
nature —as a man who never looked up 
to the sky may compose, by candle-light, 
a mathematical treatise on the solar 
system. But how different are Shakes- 
peare’s pictures! Take the description 
which Antony gives his friend Eros of 
“black vesper’s pageants”; 


“ Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour some time, like a bear, or lion; 
A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain or blue promontory 
With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyes with air.” 
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Claude Lorraine never did finer paint- 
ing; but it becomes something higher 
than that when Antony, in jealous rage 
toward Cleopatra, compares himself to 
the cloud which “even with a thought 
the rack dislimns.” Here is psychologi- 
cal portraiture —the moral use to which 
the concrete images are put. No other 
dramatist, nor even descriptive poet, 
shows such familiarity with the shifting 
aspects of the external world, with 
mead and grove, valley and sleeping 
woodland, low meadows and deep for- 
ests; no one else has painted so truly 
and passionately the minutest and com- 
monest phenomena of animate and in- 
animate existence, and blended them so 
harmoniously with the pervading train 
of his thought. The fury of the tempest 
is employed to intensify the agony of 
King Lear; the raven croaks the fatal 
entrance of Duncan under the battle- 
ments; the guest of summer, the tem- 
ple-haunting martlet, typifies the cheer- 
ful and unsuspecting mind of the king 
as he first breathes the delicate air of 
the castle; the bat in cloistered flight, 
and 


“The shard-borne beetle, with its druwsy hums,” 


suggest “a deed of dreadful note,” the 
assassination of Banquo. Puck com- 
pares the fright of the “rude mechan- 
icals” to the russet-pated choughs 


which 


“ Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 
Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky.” 


Lady Macduff reproaches her lord for 
leaving his babes in the castle to the 
tender mercies of Macbeth, 


“ For the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in the nest, against the ow!.” 


And as the Earl of Suffolk takes Lady 
Margaret captive in order to protect 
her against the violence of the scldiery, 


“So doth the swan ber downy cygnets save, 
Keeping them prisoners underneath her wings.” 


[July, 


Brutus, speculating as to the change 
that the offer of a crown might produce 
in Cesar’s nature, exclaims: 


“It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; 
And that craves wary walking.” 


A distinguished anatomist says that the 
line, 


“ And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,” 


is the most striking and correct des- 
cription ever given of that peculiar artic- 
ulation of the knee call ginglymus. 
Botanists also will be surprised to see 
how much Shakespeare’s study of fruits 
and flowers had taught him of 


“The art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating Nature.” 


Milton, in his beautiful monody on the 
death of Lycidas, puts among the ver- 
nal flowers many which belong to sum- 
mer; but Shakespeare never commits 
that error. He was too familiar with 
their faces not to know how to assign 
them to their several seasons. He had 
watched 


“The marigold, that goes to bed witb the sun, 

And with him rises weeping; * * * 
>. ¢ ¢ * © € & * daffodils, 

That comes before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behuld 
Bright Phoebus in his strength.” 


How it aggravates the madness and 
despair of Lear that he curses and 
crowns his head 

“With rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 


Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.” 


But the gentle Ophelia sings, and 
weaves into her hair rosemary for re- 
membrance, pansies for thoughts, fen- 
nel, columbines and daisies ; thus turn- 
ing affliction, passion, and even suicide, 
“to favor and to prettiness.” 

These few examples indicate sufli- 
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ciently in what sense Shakespeare 
studied nature. It is something higher 
and truer than the catalogue classifica- 
tions of which the savants are so proud. 
The chemist distils the quintessence, but 
crushes the flower; he destroys the life, 
and after analyzing the refuse imagines 
that he knows all about it; he talks of 
vegetable fibre, ammonia, and carbonic 
acid, and tells what substances can be 
found in the dead tissue, but what does 
he know of the subtle elements which 
nature weaves into the living tissue? 
He calls his science organic, but he 
never gets beyond the ex-organic. The 
living creature dies the moment he puts 
his finger on it. Earthen crucibles and 
furnaces and blow-pipes, no doubt, scien- 
tifically resolve all things into their 
ultimate parts and decompose the finest 
forms, but the grace of life disappears 
in the midst of this rude apparatus, and 
with the aid of all his organogens the 
physicist can not construct and vitalize 
the frame of a mushroom. The orni- 
thologist fills his shelves and cases with 
dead birds, and the ichthyologist adorns 
his museum, like the “needy shop” of 
the Mantuan apothecary, with 


“ A tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 
Of ill-shap’d fishes,” 


but does he know what the birds are 
talking of in their autumnal councils ? 
Can he, like Thoreau, make the fish 
swim into his hand? “The bird,” says 
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Emerson, “is not in its ounces and 
inches, but in its relations to Nature; 
and the skin or skeleton you show me 
is no more a heron or a hawk than a 
heap of ashes or a bottle of gases into 
which his body has been reduced is 
Danté or Washington.” The poet- 
naturalist, who sees “the joiner squir- 
rel” making Mab’s chariot out of “an 
empty hazel-nut,” has finer views than 
the taxidermist who stuffs its skin with 
sawdust, or the zodlogist who pickles 
the creature in alcohol or puts its bones 
together with wires. Shakespeare had 
no scientific terminology, but he saw 
more in the shells on the beach and the 
flowers in the meadow than is contained 
in the broadest nomenclature. His eye 
was open to all beauty and his ear to 
all harmony, and the inspirations which 
he received from nature were like the 
common wind which an Eolian harp 
transforms into music, or 


“ Like the sweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, stealing aud 
giving odour.” 


This faculty is certainly better than to 
pore into microscopes over spores and 
stamens; and the remarkable degree to 
which it was developed in Shakespeare 
was evidently due to the influences 
which surrounded his early years, and 
have left such an indelible impress in 
all his works. In this respect, at least, 
“the child is father of the man.” 
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SELF-MADE 


BY G. M. 

N the first place, men are born, not 

made, much less self-made. They 
have the hereditary taints, or no-taints, of 
their ancestors, whose responsibility does 
not cease with the birth of a son, but 
continues, more or less grave, through 
childhood, adolescence, and perhaps a 
somewhat dilatory manhood. 

If man is made, it is certainly by the 
God of us all, and of the same indiffer- 
ent material. Alexanderand the king’s 
jester were fashioned from the same 
clay. After this, it is all a helping pro- 
cess rendered by human hands. It is 
doubtful if man has a single instinct to 
stand as his friend from his birth. He 
certainly has not had any celestial 
wet nurses since the morning of life on 
this planet, or else history is all at 
fault. The human creature is not like 
a whelp littered upon the hills, but 
housed, cabined, cribbed, confined, 
through all his earlier years. He must 
be coddled upward by parents, more or 
less affectionate, who impart to their 
offspring painfully the family stock of 
knowledge or experience. He is de- 
pendent upon others from the cradle to 
the grave. Men whose lives are worth 
any thing are continuously learners — 
alternately taught and teaching others. 

Self-taught men! Ridiculous pre- 
tense. Had our pseudo-philosophers 
who have talked for so many years and 
over so much territory upon this topic, 
been turned out to grass on some pretty 
island when but five years of age, (we 
will give them that advantage, although 
it is said more is in those 
first years of life than in all the after 
period,) whata pitiful show of philosophy 
or rhetoric these self-sufficient expositors 
would make at the close of forty years! 


learned 


MEN. 
KELLOGG. 


They would, notwithstanding their nat- 
ural parts, at forty-five years of age, be 
now running at large in puribus. We 
hardly believe that they would have 
arrived at breech-clouts, or any other 
mentionable or unmentionable conven- 
ience of apparel. Puffed up with their 
own wind, these inspirationists belch it 
into the faces of rustics and scholars 
also. 

Every tub may stand on its own bot- 
tom, according to the proverb; but man 
can hardly do so, notwithstanding the 
conceit so many possess of so doing. 
The key-stone of civilization is the do- 
mestic, social and national inter-de- 
pendence of man upon man. We must 
perforce depend upon the experience of 
the past. We have the help of the mill- 
ion eyes that have looked out so search- 
ingly and thoughtfully into the world 
about them for these thousand years. 
Have all those busy optics been of no 
moment to us? To be sure, the present 
age has the vantage-ground of all the 
past. We must labor assiduously to 
master all that our ancestors have to 
bequeath to us in every art of life. Itis 
certainly true in such practical mat- 
ters as shoemaking or blacksmithing, 
and all the other crafts, that an appren- 
ticeship should be served; the common- 
est things must be taught: how much 
the loftier 
guilds of scholarship, science and liter- 
ature! It is a curious subject of specu- 
lation, how much another Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah would be able to transmit to their 
children of the accumulated wisdom or 
practical knowledge of the present age, 


more must this be so in 


were the race swept suddenly from the 
face of the earth by another flood. We 
doubt that they would be much more 
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than wise enough to plant a vineyard, 
even if they should know better than to 
get drunk after so signal a success in 
agriculture. 

It has of late become somewhat fash- 
ionable, among a certain class of super- 
ficial thinkers, to decry scholastic insti- 
tutions. They find their support in the 
wide-spread belief in this country that 
scholarship does not pay. The names 
of scientific and literary men are seldom 
seen on the income returns from year to 
year. If there are, as it is said, two 
thousand scholars in New York City 
who can not earn their bread, it cer- 
tainly is a great shame. Many good 
things are just now below par in New 
York, including the promises-to-pay of 
the first and best nationality on earth. 
But truly, if any one seeks scholarship 
or literary distinction for the money 
therein, he is unfit to possess either. It 
carries with it its own exceeding great 
reward. 

What a contrast there is between P. 
T. Barnum, with his great museum of 
curiosities, and a patient, unwearied stu- 
dent and naturalist who spends a long 
life, impoverishing himself and family, 
in his zeal for a science in no degree 
lucrative —like the late Doctor Gould of 
Boston. Whose labors are worth the 
most to the world, those of Louis Agas- 
siz or the great American showman? 
We think we would rather take stock in 
the scholars after all. 

We are always suspicious of those 
Bounderbys in science and literature, 
as in wealth, who are perpetually insin- 
uating or boasting of their own respon- 
sibility for their quasi elevation above 
the ordinary level of humanity. They 
turn their backs on their own mothers, 
who have slaved for them, and given them 
far more help than they are ready to ad- 
mit. They cream over swiftly the pans 
so deftly set away in the dairies of 
thought by careful and tender hands. 
We shrewdly suspect that they mistake 
other substances, which mantle the sur- 
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face of liquids, for the real cream which 
they are so ready to plunder—the 
green scum ona stagnant pool, or the 
mold which gathers over some forgot- 
ten bowl of pottage in the dripping, un- 
lighted cellar of ignorance and super- 
stition. It is sometimes complained 
that learned men are impractical in 
their views, or are not nimble enough 
to keep up with the times—that they 
are hard to stir from their positions. 
We have often thought, however, that 
they are like the great snow-balls which 
boys accumulate in their school play- 
ground—very difficult to set in motion, 
but when fairly turned do wonders, and 
are welcomed by a great shout of joy 
and pride, and will, indeed, pick up 
more in than the 
smaller and more active fry can in go- 
ing many times round the yard. 

We have been tempted to the forego- 
ing remarks by the fact that, for some 
dozen years or more, certain individuals 
of much popular reputation as philoso- 
phers have been saying to the people in 
nearly every sizeable town in the coun- 
try: Parents, if your boy has genius 
keep him at the plow or the anvil—in 
the shop or at the counter; the world 
will finally find him out and buy him 
at his real worth. Do not send him 
out to nurse upon the withered bosoms 
of our scholastic Self- 
taught men, like Shakespeare, Burns, 
Franklin, and Horace Greeley, stood in 
no need of such help. Two of the 
above men confessed their need of that 
which is so often decried by our modern 
inspirationists, and Shakespeare would 
have done so had he left behind him 
any other personal memento than a 


a semi-revolution 


institutions. 


will. 

In order that the question of the 
good results of a thorough training in 
our universities should be fairly tested, 
perhaps we might demand that certain 
marked individuals, like Franklin and 
Burns, be sent back to earth to try their 
lives over again under fairer auspices. 
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Certainly we have a right to suggest 
that Franklin and Shakespeare might 
have been immeasurably superior with 
=n education as complete or perfect as 
their ages could afford. The question 
is, of course, thrown into the domain of 
common sense for decision. We would 
state the case in this manner: For 
every single farmer or mechanic who 
has enjoyed the very best advantages 
for education at our colleges, there are 
five thousand who have not. Now, it is 
altogether possible that other circum- 
stances—physical health and the natural 
mental abilities—-of many persons among 
the five thousand, may be vastly supe- 
rior to those of the single individual 
specified ; in which case it need not be 
surprising if some man helped a little 
outstrips him who has been helped 
much. According to the doctrine of 
chances, if the educated man has one 
hundred chances in his favor he still 
has four thousand nine hundred of the 
five thousand to surpass in his race for 
the most distinguished success in his 
calling. 

Were every “book-farmer” (sneer- 
ingly so styled) up to the present time 
a failure, we should still be compelled 
to stand up for scientific agriculture. 
After all, what are the real facts in 
favor of a college education, imperfect 
as our universities are admitted to be? 
They are—that at least three-fourths 
of our distinguished literary and scien- 
tific men have had such advantages. 

We must be permitted to exclaim 
against that false and miserable state- 
ment that the world finds out, either 
early or late in their lives, the real 
value of our great men, and purchases 
them like any marketable commodity. 
Out upon such arrant nonsense and 
falsehood! The world has been ever 
erucifying her redeemers. She has 
more often a stupid soldier’s javelin or 
bullet for either the ancient or modern 
Archimedes than a crown of gold. Did 
the world ever buy Newton, Bacon or 


Watt at his real value? The inventor 
of the rolling mill, in this very century, 
saw, in his poverty and chagrin, his in- 
vention make England the mistress of 
the manufacturing and commercial 
world. Enlightened England has given 
more to establish the Duke of Grafton 
for being the illegitimate son of a 
worthless king, and to sustain the de- 
scendants of this poor scion of the 
Stewarts, than to all the sons of genius 
in science and literature combined. 
It cost England more than fourteen 
millions ‘to do honor to the Duke of 
Wellington, in his own lifetime ; but an 
enlightened mind would rather be the 
author of some great and good book, to 
be a lasting benefit and glory to his 
race, the inventor of the spinning- 
jenny or the steam-engine, than the 
hero of Waterloo! Otway, Fielding, 
and hundreds of other distinguished 
men in literature, science and the arts, 
have ended their days in want. 

How poorly the worldly success of 
these men measures their importance to 
their generation and race! The super- 
cilious and peremptory method of deal- 
ing with the claims of genius and learn- 
ing, as if they were so many bales of 
merchandise, is most certainly bar- 
barous. How false the hackneyed par- 
allelism in the mouths of men, that 
genius surely meets its reward, as water 
inevitably finds its level. Even this 
great law of hydrostatics must be re- 
ceived by the physicist cum grano salis ; 
for water—that subtle yet stable ele- 
ment—bathes the crests of all earth’s 
mountains, and washes their feet as 
well. It is wafted to a higher flight 
than the swallow dares, and sinks to the 
deepest and darkest crevices of earth. 

Let us welcome all genius, grace and 
learning, as worth more than they can 
ever bring at the miserable huckster 
stalls of this world’s life, and cease to 
measure the beautiful and grand ele- 
ments of human nature by the pitiful 
cheating yard-stick of soulless barter. 
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ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


BY J. W. FOSTER. 


N the whole history of the physical 
| sciences there is not a name so illus- 
trious as that of Humboldt. He 
brought to the investigation of natural 
phenomena a mind richly stored with 
all previous information, and at the same 
time one capable of striking out new 
spheres of thought. He was the me- 
dium selected by nature to make to man 
a direct revelation of many of her most 
laws. Other even 


wonderful men, 


ameng his contemporaries, have sur- 
passed him in particular branches of 


knowledge — Cuvier in comparative 
anatomy, Laplace and Arago in astron- 
omy, Rose in chemistry, and even Bon- 
pland, so long his companion, in struc- 
tural botany; but in the universality 
and accuracy of his knowledge of na- 
ture, and his capacity to investigate her 
laws, no one has attained to such pre- 
eminence—no one has enlarged to 
such an extent the boundaries of human 
investigation. 

The accidents of his birth and early 
surroundings were peculiarly favorable 
to the formation of the character 
which he afterwards developed. His 
father, Major Von Humboldt, was 
one of the chamberlains to Frederick 
the Great. His mother was the wid- 
owed Baroness Von Holwede. From 
this marriage were born two sons— 
William, at Potsdam June 22, 1767; 
and Frederic Henry Alexander, at Ber- 
lin, September 14, 1769. 

The early years of the brothers were 
passed at Castle Teigel, a venerable 
pile about eight miles from Berlin; and 
here, side by side, repose their ashes. 

Passing over their preliminary studies, 
in 1786 the brothers entered the Uni- 
versity of Frankfort, and two years 


later were transferred to Gottengen. 
Here lived and taught Blumenbach, the 
comparative anatomist; Heyne the phil- 
ologist; and Eichhorn the historian ;—all 
eminent in their respective branches. 
Though brought up together and sub- 
jected to the same influences, the 
brothers exhibited different traits of 
character. William was attracted to 
ancient history, Grecian and Roman 
antiquities, and the philosophy of Kant, 
while Alexander was equally attracted 
to the study of the laws of the universe; 
but in classical literature they found a 
common bond of union. After the 
lapse of two years they left the uni- 
versity, prepared to enter upon the du- 
ties of life, but through divergent paths— 
William to become an accomplished 
statesman and archeologist; and Alex- 
ander to become eminent in almost 
every department of natural science. 
Alexander, as he himself confesses, 
from early youth had a burning desire 
to travel in distant and unknown lands, 
and this desire was encouraged by 
George Forster, who had been the com- 
panion of Cook, and the natural his- 
torian of his voyage around the world. 
As a first essay he made a scientific 
journey up the Rhine, through Hol- 
land, and then proceeded to England. 
To qualify himself for future explo- 
rations, he studied botany at Ham- 
burg; geology with Werner, director 
of the Mining Academy at Frey- 
burg; went to Paris, where he formed 
the acquaintance of Michaux and Bon- 
pland, and of the most eminent natural- 
ists and mathematicians of that metrop- 
olis; learned Arabic; with Guy-Lussac 
made researches into the composition of 
the atmosphere; and acquired a practi- 
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cal knowledge of the use of all those in- 
struments which were required in his 
physical investigations. Thus instructed, 
he sought for a field in which to develop 
his acquirements. He wished to join 
the expedition of savants under Napo- 
leon in Egypt; but Nelson, by the result 
of the battle of Aboukir, had cut off all 
communication. He projected a scien- 
tific journey through Algiers and Egypt, 
thence to join a caravan to Mecca, and go 
to East India across the Persian Sea; 
but in this he was disappointed. He 
arranged to join Captain Baudin in the 
intended expedition to the southern 
hemisphere ; but the threatened resump- 
tion of hostilities induced the French 
government to delay its departure. So 
unsettled was the state of Europe that 
it seemed almost impossible for him to 
leave the continent. At Madrid, how- 
ever, fortune proved favorable. He 
_ was introduced to court, and explained 
his projects to the king. They received 
the royal sanction, and on the 5th of 
June, 1799, Humboldt, with Bonpland 
as a companion, found himself on board 
of a Spanish vessel (which had eluded 
the vigilance of the English cruisers) 
standing out to the open sea, en route 
for the West Indies; and when at night 
the lights of Corunna sank below 
the horizon, his heart beat joyfully —he 
felt that the hopes which he had nursed 
for nine long years were about to be ful- 
filled. Instead of finding the voyage 
irksome, he was keenly alive to every 
new phenomenon. A shower of falling 
stars awakens a train of thought which, 
in after years, leads to important con- 
clusions as to their origin and period- 
icity. The wake of the vessel at night 
becomes luminous from the electrical 
sparks emitted by myriads of meduse, 
and while he admires the beauty of the 
sight, he collects some of these organ- 
isms on a tin plate, and experiments by 
striking the plate with a different me- 
tallic substance, and witnessing the emis- 
sions of light. He lands at Vera Cruz, 


[July, 


on one of the Canaries, and ascends the 
peak of Teneriffe. He notes the zones 
of vegetation which clothe its slopes ; 
he examines the geological structure 
of the rocks which make up the core. 
Here are the germs of two important 
discoveries which fructify in 
years: 1. The geography of plants as 
determined by the distribution of 
heat, having reference to the eleva- 
tion of the ground above the sea- 
level, and the distance from the equator; 
2. That volcanic action does not result 
from slight and restricted causes, but 
is of deep-seated origin, and that the 
vents of volcanoes communicate with 
the interior of the earth. 

Reémbarking, he sails through the 
Sargasso Sea, thick with its evergreen 
masses of weeds, borne by the Gulf 
Stream ; and his imagination, like that 
of the great navigator —Christopher 
Columbus—is vividly excited. Ere 
long the Southern Cross and the Magel- 
lanic clouds, which from early youth he 
had longed to see, rise above the hori- 
zon. He scans the vault of the 
southern heavens, and traces out the 
hitherto unseen constellations. In the 
calm sublimity of a tropical night, he 
paces the deck, watching the stars “ not 
sparkling as in our northern skies, but 
shedding their soft planetary light over 
the gently-heaving ocean.” He notes, 
with a cyanometer, the blueness of the 
sky; he tests the temperature of the 
ocean, and records its many-colored 
tints, from pale green to yellow and red; 
and also the color of the rising and 
setting sun. 

At length he is landed at Cumana, on 
the northeast coast of Venezuela, where 
he beholds a fortress whose ramparts 
are intertwined cactuses, and whose 
moats are defended by crocodiles. He 
finds himself in the centre of a tropical 
zone, — he is introduced to a new world. 
“The traveler,” he remarks, “does not 
know what charms him or excites his 
attention most; whether it is the calm 


after 
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repose of the solitude, or the beauty of 
separate varying forms, or that force and 
freshness of vegetable life which dis- 
tinguish the climate of the tropics. It 
seems that the soil, covered with vege- 
tation, had not room enough for its de- 
velopment. Even the trunks of trees 
are overgrown with a close green cov- 
ering.” 

To him the animal kingdom is not 
less wonderful. At sunset the pelicans 
wing their way from the sea to their 
roosts. The mud flats are lined with 
scarlet flamingoes. Humming birds of 
brilliant plumage flit among the flowers. 
The long, solitary whistle of the tina- 
mou rings out from the depths of the 
forests, and the campanero’s notes, 
heard from a distance, are like the toll- 
ing of a convent bell. Night is not 
the season of repose. The monkeys, 
from the tree-tops, utter their howlings, 
and the cries of the great tiger and the 
jaguar resound through the forests. 
The caymen or crocodiles float upon the 
streams, and the dolphins spurt up jets 
of water. The vampires come out from 
their retreats and flit among the trees, 
or skim the surface of the water, pre- 
pared to light upon the sleeping trav- 
eler and suck his blood while fanning 
him with their wings. This organic 
activity continues until the sun has 
climbed so high in the heavens as to pour 
down his direct, burning rays. Then 
every thing is hushed in apparent still- 
ness. The birds and the beasts seek 
the deepest recesses of the forest, and 
the winged insects disappear; but upon 
the rocks are to be seen, in countless 
numbers, the thick-skinned iguanas, 
gecko-lizards, and variously spotted sal- 
amanders, with uplifted heads and open 
mouths, apparently inhaling with ecstacy 
the burning air; “and yet,” says Hum- 
boldt, “in this apparent entire stillness 
of nature, if one listens to the faintest 
tones which an attentive ear can seize, 
there is perceived an all-pervading 
rustling sound, a humming and flutter- 
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ing of insects close to the ground and 
in the lower strata of the air. 
thing announces a world of organic 
It is, as it were, one 


Every 


activity and life. 
of the many voices of nature heard 
only by the sensitive and reverent ear 
of her true votary.” ; 

At Cumana, Humboldt first had the 
opportunity of invesugating earthquake 
action. He describes the reddish mist 
which covered the sky, continuing each 
day to increase until the vault of heaven 
was colored like fire, and the earth’s 
surface seemed ready to burst. Finally 
the shocks came on, accompanied by 
subterranean, ngises and noises in the 
sky; but Humboldt, amid the terrors of 
the people and the thunders above and 
below, records each incident in the prog- 
ress of the catastrophe. 

For two months he lingers in the 
beautiful valleys of Caraccas, where 
nature has lavishly furnished very many 
of those productions so highly prized 
Here grows perennially the 
and here 


by man. 
Tahitian sugar-cane ; 
groves of cacao, bananas and plantains. 
From this earthly paradise he passes to 
those treeless steppes (los Llanos) 
which stretch from the mountains gird- 
ing the sea to the banks of the Orinoco. 
He describes them as resembling a 
shoreless ocean, but with this difference : 
that while the one, with its light, curl- 
ing, gently-foaming waves, cheers the 
heart like a friend, the other lies dead 
and rigid, like the stony crust of a deso- 
lated planet. 

In a small boat, beneath a burning 
sun, and exposed to constant dangers, 
he penetrates to the interior of the 
continent, through the five great 
rivers—the Apure, Orinoco, Atabapo, 
Rio Negro, and Cassiquaire. His 
course lay through a region to which 
man seldom ventured, but which brought 
him in contact with some of the most 
stupendous scenes in nature — the great 
water-falls of Atures and Maypures; the 
bifurcation of the mighty flood of the 


are 
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Orinoco by a granite wedge nearly 
eight thousand feet high; and the mas- 
sive summit of Duida rising above 
the clouds, “which presents to the 
spectator one of the finest scenes of 
nature which the tropical world has to 
offer.” He visits the cave of Ataruipe, 
which is the sepulchre of a deceased 
nation, and after viewing the innu- 
merable skeletons deposited in clay- 
wrought urns, moralizes in this man- 
ner: 

“ Thus perish the generations of men! 
Thus do the name and traces of nations 
fade and disappear! Yet, when each 
blossom of man’s intellect withers— 
when in the storms of time the memo- 
rials of his art moulder and decay —an 
ever new life springs forth from the 
bosom of the earth; maternal nature 
unfolds unceasingly her germs, her 
flowers and her fruits, regardless 
though man, with his passions and his 
crimes, treads under foot her ripening 
harvests.” 

On the 19th of December, 1800, 
Humboldt arrived at Havana, where, 
after remaining a short time, he pro- 
ceeded to Carthagena, and ascended the 
Magdalena river, whose valley is caused 
by a bifurcation of the Andes. He 
landed at Honda, and thence proceeded 
to Santa Fé de Bogota. Here he vis- 
ited the great fall of Tequendama, ex- 
amined the mines in the region, and in- 
vestigated the remains of former earth- 
quakes. Then, crossing the Andes by 
the Quindiu Pass, 11,500 feet high, he 
arrived at Popayan. Thence he passed 
through the valley of Canca, visiting 
the snow-clad volcanoes of Purace and 
Sotara, and reached Quito on the 6th 
of January, 1802. In this vicinity he 
ascended the voleanic cones of Pichin- 
cha, Antisana and Cotopaxi, and also 
climbed the mighty Chimborazo to the 
hight of 18,216 feet, but whose summit 
rises 21,420 feet. No mortal before had 
attained to such a hight; the blood 
flowed from his eyes, lips and gums, and 
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his breathing became difficult by rea- 
son of the rarification of the air. 

After a residence of a year on the 
crests of the Andes, he proceeded to 
Loxa, on one of the upper courses of the 
Amazon —a region rich in vegetation, 
among which is the tree which furnishes 
the quinia, or fever-bark. He looked 
down upon the massive remains of the 
Incas’ road from the pass of Paramo 
del Assuay, 15,526 feet above the sea— 
nearly the hight of Mont-Blane —and 


thence descended to the hot valley of 


the upper Amazon, where, after making 
geodetical observations, he turned his 
course toward the Pacific. Between 
Guambos and Montan, nearly 12,800 
feet above the sea, he observed marine 
fossils (ammonites, pectens, oyster- 
shells, echini, isocardias, and exo- 
gyras) which Von Buch pronounced 
characteristic of thé Cretaceous group. 
After eighteen months’ wanderings amid 
such scenes, Humboldt felt a longing 
desire to view once more the open sea, 
and at length, from Alto de Guauga- 
marca, his desire was gratified. The 
heavens, which had long been shrouded 
in mist, suddenly became clear. The 
whole western declivity of the Cordil- 
leras, and the plains of Chala and Mo- 
linos, as far as the sea-shore near Trux- 
illo, lay beneath in astonishing apparent 
proximity ; and the ocean, along ‘he line 
of the shore, formed a mirror ‘rom whose 
surface shone the reflected light of the 
sun. The joy it imparted was pecul- 
iarly impressive; it was like the 
greeting of an old friend after a long 
separation. At Callao he observed the 
passage of Mercury across the sun’s 
disc, which enabled him to determine 
the longitude of Lima. 

After remuining in this region for some 
months, he sailed for Acapulco, Mex- 
ico, whence he proceeded to the capital. 
Here he determined, astronomically, the 
position of many points, visited the 
mines, studied the antiquities and sta- 
tistics of the state, and paid a visit to 
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the plains of Jurullo, covered over with 
innumerable craters. He then passed 
to the eastern side of the Cordilleras, 
and measured the altitude of Popocate- 
pet! and Tztachiuatal, two stupendous 
yoleanic cones, and that of the pyramid 
of Cholula. At length he found his 
way to Vera Cruz, whence he embarked 
for Havana. Here he tarried for two 
months, when he proceeded to Philad+l- 
phia. He visited Washington, where 
he formed the acquaintance of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, of whom he ever afterwards re- 
After re- 
this country about two 


tained a kindly recollection. 
maining in 
months, he returned to France, having 
been absent more than five years. It 
may be added that in all his wanderings 
he was accompanied by Bonpland, who 
has left a reputation hardly less illus- 
trious than his own. 

Thus, with a mind stored with almost 
all existing information in natural his- 
tory, and with the accumulated results 
gathered in a world where all the forms 
of animal and vegetable life differed 
specifically from those of the Old World, 
he set about the task of compiling for 
publication his vast materials, in a series 
of works stupendous in bulk, profound in 
learning, and extending to almost every 
branch of natural science. Such men 
as Cuvier, Gay-Lussac, Arago, Vau- 
quelin, Oltmanns and Laplace, did not 
hesitate to lend him all of the assist- 
ance in their power, and the highest 
skill of the engraver was employed to 
illustrate his results. 

In the prosecution of this journey, 
Humboldt was assisted by no govern- 
mental aid. To defray his expenses he 
sold, before starting, the estate of 
Ringewalde, which he had inherited 
from his father. Nor did the published 
results bring him in an income in any 
degree proportioned to the outlay. So 
costly were they as to be beyond the 
reach of most individual purchasers, 
and the public libraries of Europe were 
his chief patrons. In 1844, when the 
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work was incomplete, the cost of a copy 
of the folio edition was $2,700; and 
Humboldt himself is said to have de- 
clared that he was not able to own a 
set of his own works! 

The abridged titles of the several di- 
visions of his South American journey 
are as follows: “ Views of the Cordil- 
leras,” 2 vols. folio; “Essay on New 
Spain,” 2 vols.; “ Political Essay on 
the Island of Cuba,” 2 vols.; “ Obser- 
vations on Zoilogy and Comparative 
Anatomy,” 2 vols.; “ Essay on the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Plants ;’ “On 
the Geographical Distribution of Plants 
in reference to the Temperature of the 
Air and Altitude above the 
“Table of Equinoxial Plants ;” also the 
materials contributed to Kunth, which 
embrace 4,500 plants, described in seven 
folio volumes; “ Astronomical Obser- 
vations ;” “On the bearing of the Rocks 
of the Two Hemispheres ;” “ Physical 
Chart of the Equinoxial Regions ;” 
“On Isothermal Lines ;” besides several 
minor essays contributed to scientific 


Sea ;” 


journals. These works are in French. 
In 1808, however, he published his little 
work, “Aspects of Nature,” in his na- 
tive tongue; and perhaps in the whole 
range of language there is not such a 
glowing and animate description of na- 
ture as is contained in these volumes. 
We have, as it were, a series of photo- 
graphs —of the ocean, of the luxuriant 
forests of the Orinoco, of the grassy 
steppes of Venezuela, and the moun- 
tain wildernesses of Peru and Mexico. 
That reader must be little sensitive to 
the grandeur of external objects, who 
does not derive an unalloyed satisfac- 
tion from a perusal of these delinea- 
tions. 

In 1828, accompanied by two com- 
panions eminent for their attainments — 
Ehrengberg and Gustav Rose— he per- 
formed a scientific journey to Central 
Asia, 
the Emperor of Russia, and every facil- 
ity was afforded the travelers to traverse 


This journey was dictated by 
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his vast dominions by whatever routes 
they might select. Our limits prevent 
us from giving even an abstract of the 
He prepared himself for this 
expedition by a course of laborious 
study, which embraced even the learn- 
ing of the Persian language; and so 
thorough had been his investigations, 
that he knew the structure and direc- 
tion of the Asiatic mountaiz chains be- 
fore he started. He was absent only 
eight months, but the materials col- 
These 
are embodied in his “ Fragments of the 
Geology and Climatology of Asia,” in 
two volumes, which was but the prelude 
to another work entitled “Central 
Asia,” in three volumes, which he pub- 
lished in 1843. 

Up to 1827, Paris had enjoyed the 
honor of the presence of the great phy- 
sicist, but the urgent solicitations of 
the king of Prussia, and the promptings 
of fraternal affection, induced him to 
change his residence to Berlin, where 
he remained until the close of his life. 
His countrymen, while conscious of 
his commanding position, had no criti- 
cal knowledge of his works, except as 
derived through his “ Aspects of Na- 


ture,” but they were now destined to 


results. 


lected were marvelous in extent. 


receive the rich fruits of his researches 
through a course of lectures, sixty-one 
in number, delivered at the capital. 
Never before did a lecturer address so 
distinguished an audience, and never 
before did an audience receive such 
The king, the 
princes, the ministers of state, the pro- 
fessors in the universities, and scholars 
from a distance, composed his audience. 
They were enchained by the eloquence 
of his language and the grandeur of 
As all that desired could 
not gain admission, and so urgent was 
that desire, that Humboldt repeated the 
first series in another hall. 

These lectures, though extemporane- 
ous, formed the nucleus of the “ Cos- 
mos,” (5 vols.,) his last work, the 


an intellectual treat. 


his views. 
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crowning labor of his life, which he 
bequeathed as a legacy to his country. 
men, with the hope “that it would not 
be wholly disregarded, even at a future 
age.” 

The “Cosmos” is intended to be a 
general description of the universe; 
and we are struck with wonder when 
we see what countless sources of know!- 
edge were concentrated in this man, and 
how, out of what to others would be 
chaotic materials, he educed order and 
harmony. Various as are the physical 
forces, they are linked together; they 
are all concurrent in action. The 
range of the work is immense — from 
the minutest organism revealed by the 
microscope, to the stellar masses which 
are unresolved by the telescope. While 
thus there is in nature infinite variety, 
there is a sublime unity; while there is 
life and energy extending to every par- 
ticle of matter, that life and energy are 
regulated by immutable laws. 

Although the “Cosmos” was written 
in the evening of a long and actively- 
spent life, there is in this work the same 
clearness of perception, the same ex- 
alted sentiments, and the same all-com- 
prehensive vigor which characterize 
his earlier productions, and which have 
made him peculiarly what Bacon de- 
sired to be, “the priest and interpreter 
of nature.” 

Such is a brief abstract of the scien- 
tific labors of ALexanper Von Hom- 
BOLDT. 

How widely different are the delinea- 
tions of what he sees from those of 
ordinary observers! Many a traveler 
describes the route followed with the min- 
uteness of a guide-book, his hair-breadth 
escapes, if he encounters any, and 
the passing emotions excited by some 
grand object of natural scenery, or some 
rare curiosity; but Humboldt, seldom 


indulging in personal incident, photo- 
graphs with magic power those ideas 
excited in the mind by whatever is 
grand or rare in nature, and at the same 
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time deduces some useful geueraliza- 
tion. While to him there is an individ- 
uality of objects, there is also a unity 
extending throughout the whole realm 
of nature. His views as to modern 
travels are thus expressed: “The nar- 
ratives of distant travels, too long occu- 
eupied by the mere recital of hazardous 
adventures, can only be made a source 
of instruction where the traveler is 
acquainted with the condition of the 
science he would enlarge, and is guided 
At this 
day the traveler can not expect perma- 


by reason in his researches.” 


nently to command public attention by 
arecital of personal adventure. Life is 
too short, the demands of business too 
urgent, to submit to the exaction. 

Most writers upon scientific subjects 
deem it necessary to employ a dry, 
meagre style, discarding all ornament, 
and dealing as far as may be in techni- 
Humboldt affects 
Possessed of a vivid yet 


calities. no where 
this style. 
chastened imagination, he invests the 
dryest subjects with a poetic interest. 
As, in the tropics, the sun not simply 
sheds light, but colors with warm tints 
each individual object, so a character 
of freshness and animation attaches to 
“T take pleas- 
ure,” says he, “in persuading myself 
that scientific subjects may be treated 


every thing he writes. 


of in language at once dignified, grave 
and animated.” Again he says: “ Na- 
ture is a free domain, and the profound 
conceptions of enjoyments she awakens 
within us can only be vividly delineated 
by thought clothed in exalted forms of 
speech, worthy of bearing witness to the 
majesty and greatness of the creation.” 
He complains of those writers upon 
scientific subjects who, by the baldness 
of their style and the accumulation of 
detail, repel ordinary readers—a_pe- 
culiarity which led Goethe to exclaim 
with impatience: “The Germans have 
the art of 
ble.” 


To illustrate these remarks, take his 


making science inacessi- 
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account of the battle between electrical 
eels (gymnoti) and horses. An ordinary 
observer would state that, in the marshes 
near Calabazo, there are found cer- 
tain eels, often five feet in length, whose 
electric power is sufficiently great to 
stun and even kill horses and other ani- 
mals, but that after repeated discharges 
the electric force becomes spent, ete. 
Humboldt relates how the Indians drove 
the horses into the pool, when the un- 
wonted noise aroused the eels to make 
the attack. 
upon the surface like so many serpents, 


They are seen swimming 


gliding under the horses’ bellies and dis- 
charging their invisible bolts. Many 
of the horses are stunned by the bluws,— 
others, with their manes standing erect, 
foaming at the mouth, and with wild 
terror sparkling in their eyes, try to fly 
from the raging tempest, but are kept 
back by the Indians armed with long 
Gradually the fury of the 
Like 


clouds that have discharged their elec- 


bamhoos. 
unequal strife begins to slacken. 


tricity, the wearied fish begin to dis- 
perse. Then comes this beautiful gen- 
eralization : “That which forms the in- 
visible but living weapon of this elec- 
tric eel; that which, awakened by the 
contact of moist dissimilar particles, 
circulates through all the organs of 
plants and animals; that which, flash- 
ing from the thunder cloud, illumines 
the wide skyey canopy; that which 
draws iron to iron and directs the silent 
recurring march of the guiding needle; 
all, like the several hues of the divided 
ray of light, flow from one source, and 
all blend together in one perpetually, 
every where diffused force or power.” 

Where scientific men give way to the 
imagination, there is danger of their 
style degenerating into rhapsody or 
bombast, but in this picture we recog- 
nize the hand of a master—a hand ca- 
pable alike of communicating the most 
delicate touches and the boldest out- 
lines. 

In view of his vast and varied ac- 
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quirements, to which the whole scien- 
tific world bowed in homage, how be- 
littling it appears when we find it re- 
corded, that one king of Prussia made 
him a privy councillor with the title 
of “ Excellency,” and another king of 
Prussia deputed him to attend the 
christening of the Prince of Wales— 
as though such a person, in the eyes of 
posterity, was to be honored by these 
ephemeral distinctions. It is to be re- 
gretted, too, that a man so illustrious 
should, in the latter years of his life, 
have been required to devote seven 
mortal hours each day to the entertain- 
ment of the king — consuming in these 
post-prandial exercises that precious 
time which should have been given up 
to mankind. 

Humboldt, in early life, was eminently 
handsome, with a great dome-shaped 
brow, bright eyes, and symmetrical fea- 
tures, irradiated by an almost constantly 
playing smile, and beaming with anima- 
tion and intelligence. As we write, we 
have before us his photograph, taken at 
the age of eighty-six, with this endorse- 
ment in the fac-simile of his own hand- 
writing, which is one of the many other 
evidences of the kindly feelings enter- 
tained by him for our country: 

“ Alexander Von Humboldt, 
in the year 1855, 
therefore 51 years afler 
the return from America, 
with kind remembrances of the 
admirable scientific progress 
in the U. 8.” 

It is the full-length figure of au old 
man seated in an easy-chair, with his 
hands folded across his knees. He is 
in a thoughtful attitude, with his head 
slightly bent forward. His face is be- 
nevolent, and wears an expression of 
dignified repose. His forehead, high 
and jutting, is nearly covered by locks 
of hair bleached white by time. His 
dress is simple, without any decorations 
conferred by royalty. Altogether, it is 
such a figure as posterity will delight to 
recognize as that of Humboldt. 
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Up to the end of his life he worked 
unweariedly in answering his numerous 
correspondents, and in writing his 
“Cosmos.” The humblest laborer in 
the cause of science, in whatever quar- 
ter of the world, who applied to him 
for advice or instruction, was sure to 
receive a kind reply; and the inhabi- 
tants of Berlin, as, with measured step 
and slow, he wandered unattended 
through the streets, would gaze on him 
with respectful deference, and one 
would remark, perhaps, to a neighbor, 
“there goes Humboldt.” 

Notwithstanding his intimate personal 
relations with two of Prussia’s kings, 
and the assignment to him of apart- 
ments in the royal palaces, he was 
essentially a republican in feeling, and 
in more than one place in his writings 
he deplores those artificial distinctions 
which have prevailed during the whole 
history of human society. His broad 
philanthropy is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing extract from the “Cosmos:” 
“Whilst we maintain the unity of the 
human species, we at the same time 
repel the depressing assumption of 
superior and inferior races of men. 
There are nations more susceptible of 
cultivation, more highly civilized, more 
ennobled by cultivation than others— 
but none in themselves nobler than 
others. All are in like degree designed 
for freedom; a freedom which, in the 
ruder conditions of society, belongs 
only to the individual, but which, in 
social states enjoying political institu- 
tions, appertains as a right to the whole 
body of the community.” 

He then quotes the words of his 
brother, with a depth of feeling which 
a brother only can appreciate : “If we 
would indicate an idea which, through- 
out the whole course of history, has 
ever more and more widely extended 
its empire, or which more than any 
other testifies to the much contested 
and still more decidedly misunderstood 
perfectibility of the whole human race, 
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it is that of establishing our common 
humanity, of striving to remove the 
barriers which prejudice and limited 
views of kind have erected 
amongst men; and to treat all mankind, 


every 


without reference to religion, nation, or 
color, as one fraternity, one great com- 
munity, fitted for the attainment of one 
object, the unrestrained development of 
This 
is the ultimate and highest aim of so- 
ciety, identical with the direction im- 


the powers inherited from nature. 


planted by nature in the mind of man 
toward the indefinite extension of his 
existence. He regards the earth in all 
its limits, and the heavens as far as the 
eye can scan their bright and starry 
depths, as inwardly his own, given to 
him as the objects of contemplation, 
and as a field for the development of 
his energies.” 

In his conversations and correspond- 
ence with Americans, while he rejoiced 
that we had established a government 
which went far toward securing these 
results, he was emphatic in denouncing 
our recognition of slavery. 

His habits, during the last years of 
his life, were quite methodical. In 
winter he rose at six; in the summer at 
five; and devoted two hours to study, 
He then took a cup of coffee, and re- 
turned to his library to look over his 
letters, which are said to have amounted 
to one hundred thousand annually — 
from all quarters of the world, in a 
number of languages, and relating to a 
variety of subjects. From twelve to 
two he received visitors, and then re- 
From 
eleven he sat at table with the king, or 


turned to his study. four to 
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as the guest of learned societies, or 
with friends. He retired at eleven, and 
devoted two hours or more to literary 
labor, thus giving to himself but four 
hours sleep; and it is said that his best 
works were produced over the midnight 
lamp. He was exceedingly affable in 
his manners, and ever ready to receive 
those who had made special investiga- 
tions in any branch of science; and, in 
while there is 


affluence of original 


reading his works, 
throughout an 
thought, no man was more scrupulous, 
as attested by numerous notes and 
references, in ascribing full credit to 
his predecessors and contemporaries for 
what they had done. 

His death occurred, after a brief ill- 
ness of two weeks, on the 6th of May, 
1859, thus making his age nearly ninety 
years. It was not the result of any 
acute disease, but of the gradual dying 
out of his physical powers. While this 
event was not unexpected, it produced 
a profound sensation throughout the 
scientific world. In our own country, 
as an evidence of the appreciation of 
his attainments, and to perpetuate his 
memory, his name is indissolubly linked 
with one of the most remarkable fea- 
His 


funeral was an imposing cortege— 


tures in our physical geography. 


made up of ministers of state, generals 
in the army, members of the diplomatic 
corps, professors and students of the 
and the 
Prince Regent and the princes of the 
realm awaited at the church the arrival 
of the coflin, to receive and do honor 
to all that was mortal of Prussia’s most 


universities, and citizens; 


illustrious citizen. 
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THE 


HAUNTED MINES. 


BY HORACE STANTON. 


OME of the grandest scenery in 

America is to be found amid the 
wild mountain ranges and along the 
bright rivers of Texas. From the 
snow-crowned hights of the Sierras to 
the tropical shores of the gulf is opened 
a wide vision of luxuriance and beauty. 
Her mammoth forest-trees invite the 
weary traveler to repose beneath their 
waving branches, while her broad prai- 
ries come down to be kissed by the foam- 
lit waves of the sea. The Colorado River 
finds its source in a bright pearly stream 
that gushes from the rocky face of the 
Guadaloupe Mountains, and then, rolling 
away through the wild, rich prairies, it 
receives accessions to its 
strength, until it comes down to the 
gulf in a mighty volume of rushing 


constant 


waters. 

But even this wild spot, apparently 
so free from the intrusion of man, was 
not secure from the adventurous foot of 
the New Englander; and, at the base 
of the mountain, Henry Bateman had 
built a comfortable cabin, while his 
wide and fertile ranche extended far 
away through the woodlands and prairie. 
A man of ordinary acquirements, he 
had been early taught the sturdy New 
England lessons of self-reliance and 
virtue. A strong love of adventure 
was hidden away in his practical brain ; 
and, with his brave-hearted wife and 
little group of children, he had sought 
a home in this wilderness of beauty 
and grandeur. 

Above their modest cabin the strong 
towers of nature leaned against the 
sky; and they witnessed coronations 


grander than at the courts of princes, 
when the sunlight placed upon the 
morning- 


mountain’s brow a radiant 


crown of gold and crimson, or swept 
the hights at eventide with the purple 
glory of his mighty benediction. 
ther on, amid the wild ravines of this 
lofty range, were mines of silver and 
gold, which had been worked to advan- 
tage by the Spaniards a century before, 


Far- 


until the mining operations were broken 
up by the Indians. 

Among the few families that lived 
within a range of fifty miles, was 2 wild 
legend that the ravines were haunted. 
It was said thata pale-faced youth from 
the north of England, being driven from 
home by the cruelty of his father, had 
wandered here and gone into the mines 
with the Spaniards; that he proved 
more fortunate than his comrades, and 
was finally robbed and murdered there 
for the possession of his shining spoils. 
His mother, the Lady Helen, had died 
broken-hearted on hearing the news. 
And since that time—so the legend 
ran—the figure of a woman in white 
robes had flitted up and down the 
mountain-side, amid the lofty pines and 
through the dark defiles, wringing her 
white hands and moaning in anguish, 
while her strange cries were borne on 
the midnight air. 
murderer said the 


The conscience- 
stricken voice de- 
clared that no more treasure should be 
taken from the mines; that the hand of 
the spoiler should seal up the shining 
ores of the mountain; and that whoever 
sought for them in after years should 
fall by the hand of a northern avenger. 

The widely-scattered and supersti- 
tious inhabitants received the strange 
story without a doubt or a question, 
and in their humble cabins, beside the 
flickering rays of the weird firelight, 


they gravely repeated it to wondering 
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childhood; and then a solemn 
that nature never gave, would 
upon their simple hearts and crown 
the ancient mountains with an inde- 
finable fear. 

But about the year 1856, a company 
of Texans formed themselves into a 
band, determined to work out the golden 
problems of the dark ravines, and bid 
defiance to the ghost of the past. The 
old mines were partially closed; and 
rather than seek for unknown veins, 
they began the task of opening them 
anew. But tor weeks they toiled pa- 
tiently on, without any reward for their 
labors. One night, as they rested 
around their camp-fires, they were 
awakened by the ominous roar of a 
mountain storm, and soon the rain 
came pouring down in a tropical flood, 
while the heavy thunder rolled from 
peak to peak, and the lightning flashed 
along the gray rocks, or smote the lofty 
trees near their encampment. Awed, 
and perhaps frightened,-by the unusual 
power of the tempest, the little group 
looked silently on as the vivid lightning 
revealed the damage that was being 
done to their works. But as the wind 
wrestled with the mountain pines, or 
swept through the dark ravines, they 
that a woman’s shriek was 
borne on the blast; that a wild scream 


awe, 


rest 


fancied 


of exultation mingled with the voice of 


the tempest, or a moaning cry sounded 
beneath the gale. But in a few hours 
the storm rolled down from the hights 
and swept away to the prairies and 
below. 
light tound the miners undecided what 
course to pursue. 


woodlands The morning sun- 
The more supersti- 
tious were in favor of abandoning the 
enterprise; but under the strong influ- 
ene of one controling mind and the 
fair morning sunlight, the majority grew 
bolder, and it was decided to work 
bravely on, whatever obstacles lay in 
their pathway. Deeper they forced the 
sinking shaft, but long they toiled be- 
fore their eyes rested upon the shining 


4 
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sands that gave promise of a rich 
reward. 

Richard Armsdell was the leading 
spirit of the enterprise, and the only 
one among them who was entirely free 
from superstition. He had led his com- 
rades on, by alternately reasoning with 
them and laughing at their ghostly 
fancies, until they felt more than half 
ashamed of them. The fearful storm 
they had witnessed, and the wailing un- 
dercurrent of its deepest notes, would 
have driven them back, but for the 
brave heart and clear head of Arms- 
dell, who held them by his superior 
courage and by the strong magnetic 
power which even an ordinary mind 
will always obtain over a weaker one. 

“Now boys,” said he, “one of you 
must start in the morning, before 
daylight, and go to the Corners for 
supplies. Who will volunteer to do the 
work?” 

No one answered; and, looking 
around the group, his eye rested upon 
the man who could best be spared from 
the works, and he said, “Bill Nelson, 
you had better go.” 

The man thus addressed started, as 
if half frightened by the request, and 
answered, “ No, sir, I can’t go.” 

“Why can’t you ?” pursued Armsdell. 

“Because, to tell the truth, I don’t 
fancy the idea of starting off from 
these diggins in the night, and maybe 
meeting that woman in her grave- 
clothes.” 

“Hal” 


you'll meet a woman in her night-dress, 


sneered Richard, “afraid 


ain’t you? Well, let somebody else 
try it.” 

But in vain he reasoned with their 
fears. Under one excuse or another, 
every one of them positively refused 
to go. 

“ Now 


look here, boys, ain’t you 


ashamed of yourselves? You ought, 
all of you, to know that dead folks ain’t 
here spookin around! I tell you, they 


can’t tell tales; and even if there is a 
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ghost in these mountains, telling what 
they say it has told, we have given it 
the lie already. Haven’t we taken 
ores out of these mines in spite of its 
warnings? I'll go myself; and mind 
you don’t get scared out while I’m 
gone!” 

“Take care, Dick Armsdell,” said 
another; “you were the first man that 
attempted to open these mines, and the 
‘Northern Avenger’ may be upon your 
track.” 

“Yes, I fancy I see him,” replied 
Armsdell; “but I reckon these will take 
the vengeance out of him!” and he 
pointed to a pair of heavy pistols in his 
belt. 

The next morning, while yet the stars 
were flashing above the dark trees, the 
brave Texan started upon his journey. 
Mounted upon a mustang pony and 
leading another, he began the descent 
of the mountain. His lonely pathway 
led through the darkness of the ever- 
green forest that crowned the summit, 
and down the deep defiles—down to 
the fragrant woods that came up a mile 
from the base, to join the pines upon 
the mountain-side. The morning light 
was flushing the eastern sky with its 
beauty, as Armsdell rode slowly down 
through the long green aisles, beneath 
the spreading oaks and walnuts, where 
grape-vines were climbing the lofty 
trees to hang among the waving foliage 
their clusters of fruit. He crossed the 
infant Colorado near its source, and far 
away across the wide prairies patiently 
followed the trail, while around him 
vast numbers of wild cattle were roam- 
ing at will, and away in the distance 
herds of horses galloped over the plain. 
After afew hours his pathway lay along 
the course of a running stream, and 
the banks were lined with deep beds of 
wild honeysuckle, where the flowers 
came down to kiss the limpid waves. 
The bushes were so laden with blos- 
soms that but little foliage could be 
seen, as they lay along the river for 


’ 
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miles in solid masses of beauty and 
fragrance. The unfolding buds wore a 
crimson hue, but they grew paler with 
time, and passing through each blush- 
ing shade, the falling petals were creamy 
white. 

This pleasing variety of color, the 
rich profusion of flowers, and the 
fragrance-laden air, were worth a pil- 
grimage from a northern clime; but 
Armsdell was so accustomed to these 
scenes of beauty that he rode on, 
scarcely heeding the luxuriance around 
him. He soon entered a region of 
timber-land and passed through occa- 
sional thickets, where the undergrowth 
was close and almost impenetrable. 
Once, the high bushes were carefully 
parted behind him, and a dusky face 
peered cautiously through the opening, 
while a malicious grin overspread the 
hideous features. But it was quickly 
withdrawn, and the traveler passed on, 
unconscious of the shadows that haunted 
his pathway. 

He had expected to reach the little 
village at nightfall or soon after; but 
his pony had proved inefficient, and he 
was still nearly ten miles away when the 
sun went down behind the western 
mountains. Just before him lay a 
forest deeper than any he had yet met, 
and as he passed into its shades the 
birds were seeking their rest, and soon 
the hush of night settled gloomily down 
over the lofty trees. Occasionally the 
solitude was disturbed by the cries of 
the night birds or the howl of a wolf; 
and more than once his practiced ear 
detected a stealthy footstep amid the un- 
derbrush. He laid his hand upon bis 
pistols, to be assured of their safety, and 
urged his weary animals on. 

A moment more, and a dark form 
sprang from the roadside and caught 
the bridle of his pony, while another 
attempted to confine his arms with a 
lariat. But, drawing a pistol from his 
belt, he fired two shots in rapid succes- 
sion, and one of his assailants fell mor- 
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tally wounded. Again he endeavored 
to quicken his pace, but a well-known 
war-whoop rang through the woods, and 
he found himself surrounded by hostile 
Indians. They were his old foes—a 
treacherous and cruel tribe, 
bloody record will go down to posterity 
in the histories of the frontier. His 
wife and only child had been massacred 
by them, years before; and then he had 
registered a solemn vow of vengeance 
against their name and nation. So 
well had he kept his fearful pledge 
that this one man had been a destroy- 
ing angel to their tribe, and more than 
fifty of their bravest warriors had fallen 
by his hand. Thus far he had eluded 
their grasp; for long years of frontier 
life had made him as wary as his savage 
But now he was so far from their 
hunting-grounds and usual haunts that 
he had not anticipated an encounter 
with them, else he would not bave been 


whose 


foes. 


alone. As it was, the contest could not 
last long, and soon the strong-hearted 
man was completely at the mercy of his 
captors, although five or six of their 
fallen before his death- 
dealing pistols. 


number had 


His ponies were taken from him, 
and, with pinioned arms, he was com- 
pelled to march for hours in the front, 
while they moved silently away to join 
the rest of the tribe. 
cession swept on beneath the starlight 


The strange pro- 


until the dusky leader gave the order to 
halt. 


made, and, with the captive securely 


A rude encampment was soon 


lashed to a tree, the Indians lay around 
their camp-fires, and soon sank into a 
profound slumber. 

At daybreak they ate their breakfast, 
and allowed the prisoner a liberal share; 
for their chief had given orders long 
before that if this man was ever cap- 
tured he should be well treated. Poor 
Armsdell was destined for torture, and 
the malignant. chief well knew that if 
he was strong death would not come to 
his relief as soon as if weakened by 
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starvation. The weary march was re- 
sumed and pursued over hill and plain, 
and through deep forests, where the 
evergreen oak spread out its thickly- 
varnished leaves, or the mistletoe, with 
its shining foliage and snow-white ber- 
ries, clung in heavy clusters to the 
branches of a lofty tree. 

On the evening of the second day 
after his capture, and while yet the sun 
lingered in the heavens, they came up 
with the rest of the tribe, though it was 
much farther south than Armsdell had 
ever known them to wander betore. 
When it was known who their captive 
was, the wild yells of triumph arose 
from a hundred savage throats; and 
soon the whole tribe were performing 
one of their hideous war-dances around 
the prisoner, whose feelings we will not 
attempt to describe. The dance 
prolonged until the moon was high in 
the heavens, when the captive was 


was 


again lashed to a tree, to await the tor- 
ture of the coming day; and under the 
influence of a generous supply ot “ tire- 
water,” the ludians sank into a heavy 
slumber. 


On the side of the Guadaloupe, and 
about half way between the mines and 
the Bateman ranche, was an Indian’s 
hut, inhabited by its owner, who called 
himself Olanto. 
and many miles from the hunting 


He was entirely alone, 
grounds of his tribe. Whether he was 
a fugitive, or had been banished by his 
fellows, no one knew. He lived osten- 
sibly by hunting; but he frequently in- 
truded upon Bateman’s premises, al- 
ways appropriating the best of what- 
ever he could reach. The generous 
pioneer had borne with him long, but 
within a few weeks he had ordered him 
to leave the premises, and forbidden 
any future visits. All the malice and 
treachery of the Indian were aroused 
by this just sentence, and he was now 
waiting for an opportunity to do him 


wrong. He had already sent poisoned 
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arrows among his herd of cattle, on 
more than one occasion; but his malice 
was far from being gratified. 

Olanto had a habit of creeping stealth- 
ily near whenever he saw two men en- 
gaged in conversation; and, on the 
morning of the fourth day after Arms- 
dell’s departure, while sitting on a peak 
above the encampment of the miners, 
he saw them apparently discussing some 
topic of great interest, and hastening 
down, he carefully approached them 
upon his hands and knees. While 
lying: concealed beneath the under- 
brush he heard one of them say: 

“ Poor Dick was a brave fellow, but 
I reckon he has met the ‘Northern 
Avenger’ before this. He wouldn't 
stay away four days if all was right.” 

“Yes, he’s gone sure,” replied Bill 
Nelson. “I'll tell you how I know,” 
he added in a lower tone, “I saw that 
woman last night, and she wasn’t cry- 
ing and wringing her hands as she used 
to be, but she was laughing and scream- 
ing, while the wind blew among the 


Ah! 


great pines in an awful gale. 
yes,” he slowly added; “I knew that it 
hadn’t been floating over these dark 


mountains a hundred years for noth- 
ing!” 

“ Well,” said Ned Casey, the desper- 
ado of the group, “I don’t know about 
the ghost; I ain't seen it. Like as any 
way its here, though. But it ain’t a 
ghost that’s killed Dick Armsdell. 
They don’t do such things ; and besides, 
he'd fight his way through a whole regi- 
ment of the moonlight imps. I tell you 
he's found a foe that has flesh and 
blood. Like as any way that 
Yankee, at the foot of the mountain, 
sent a ball through him as he passed 
He could do it easy enough, 


mean 


his house. 

and then hide his body.” 

said Nelson eagerly, 

him — that 

Bateman is from the north. He's the 

‘ Northern Avenger,’ I reckon!” 
“Don’t be a fool, Bill,” was Casey's 


“Yes, yes,” 
“that’s what’s become of 
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courteous reply. “It don’t make much 
difference what sort of an avenger he 
is. If he’s shot Dick Armsdell, we'll 
put a stop to his shooting, that’s all!” 

“Yes, that we will,” responded two 
or three others; for Armsdell was a 
general favorite, and the more reckless 
of his comrades were ready to avenge 
his death by any deed of cruelty or 
blood. 

As Olanto heard their earnest words, 
a smile of fiendish malice overspread 
his dusky face, and, crouching lower, 
he listened eagerly, but heard little 
more of importance, as they soon after 
resumed their work, when he crept cau- 
tiously away. 

Half an hour afterward, he came to 
the mines, and sitting down in silence 
he looked mournfully from one to an- 
other, and in reply to their remarks or 
questions he gave only the low guttural 
“Ugh!” 

“Come, old Greasy, tells us what ails 
you,” said one jovial fellow as he came 
near him. 

“Ugh! me feel bad—so bad,” was 
the reply. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” 

“ Me tell bad news— white man gone 
—white man no come back.” 

These words, uttered like the voice of 
an oracle, had a magical effect in gath- 
ering the group, and, after some urging, 
he told them, in his broken tongue, that 
on the morning that Armsdell left them 
Olanto had gone down the mountain, 
and when near the base the horseman 
had passed him. While still in sight 
of the Indian he had reached Batemaun’s 
house. Having thus excited their curi- 
osity, he refused to reveal any thing 
more, until strongly urged. He then 
testified that Bateman was standing 
near the house, at the time, with his rifle 
in his hand, and, deliberately raising it, 
he shot Armsdell through the body, and 
the wounded man instantly fell from his 
horse. 

A storm of indignation was aroused 
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by this recital; and angry exclamations, 
with threats of vengeance, passed from 
lip to lip among the listeners. - At last, 
one more thoughtful than the rest 
asked : 

“What did he do with the body, 
Olanto ?” 

The Indian hesitated a moment, and 
then responded : 

“Me no stay; me fraid white man see 
Olanto and shoot him too — me go back 
up the mountain.” 

This reply seemed satisfactory to the 
excited men, and no farther questions 
were asked. 

This was to them a strange confirma- 
tion of their worst fears; for if Olanto 
had not seen what he professed to, how 
could he have known any thing about 
it. They supposed he was not even 
aware of Armsdell’s absence, and cer- 
tainly could not have known that he 
had failed to return. Although it was 
then late in the morning, their impa- 
tience could brook no delay, and they 
started immediately upon their errand 
of vengeance. 

They found Bateman in the house, 
surrounded by his little family; but, 
scarcely daunted by the scene of do- 
mestic happiness that met his view, 
Casey told him of their mission in a few 
words, and also that they had conclusive 
evidence of his guilt. 

The man was so astounded by this 
sudden and inexplicable charge that he 
made, at first, no reply to their accusa- 
Indeed, they gave him little op- 
portunity for defence, as they filled the 
room with their loud imprecations. 
That he was guilty, no one entertained 
a doubt; and they were animated by 
what they considered a laudable desire 
to avenge the death of their comrade. 
They closed their vindictive accusations 
by informing him that, before another 
day passed, he should sleep in a new- 
made grave on the rugged brow of the 
Guadaloupe. His wife, with white lips 
and in tones of agony, plead with them 


tions. 
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as only a wife can plead when her hus- 
band’s life is at stake, while the fright- 
ened children clung to their father with 


‘despairing cries and piteous appeals. 


But Casey roughly replied : 

“Tt’s no use — we can’t well wait for 
judge and jury, even if we had them 
things handy; and as long as justice 
has got to be done, why, we may as well 
do it at once,” and as Bateman was 
forcibly led out of the cabin, the cling- 
ing little ones were thrown rudely back 
within its humble walls. 

A tear glistened in the eyes of more 
than one of the rude mountaineers as 
the despairing cries of the stricken 
wife and helpless children mingled with 
the earnest protestations of innocence 
from their victim. Buta few of the more 
reckless led boldly on, and even if their 
late repentance had assumed a definite 
form, they dare not venture a remon- 
strance. With jeer and taunt the 
doomed man was led up the lovely 
mountain side and through the rocky 
defiles to the camp of his persecutors. 

Long before they reached their desti- 
nation, the darkness of night had set- 
tled over the mountain crown, and the 
silvery moon came out to look upon the 
scene. Upon arriving at their camp, a 
small pine pole, which had been’ peeled 
and trimmed for some purpose, was 
placed between the projecting branches 
of two trees, and a large rope thrown 
over it. Their rude preparations com- 
pleted, they encamped for the night; 
their victim, with hands and feet se- 
curely fastened, lying in full view of the 
rude gallows. 

Placed so near to the wide ocean of 
eternity, with his agonized wife and 
sorrowing children in the vale far below 
him, no sleep visited the weary eyes of 
the prisoner. The ceaseless tide of 
thought ebbed and flowed through his 
active brain, while the night winds 
moaned hoarsely among the tall trees, 
and the starlight gleamed through the 
pines down upon the gallows that still 
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stared him in the face. The dark hours 
rolled wearily by, and the morning light 
came softly over the summit; but it 


drought no healing balm to the tortured . 


mind of Bateman. 


We left poor Armsdell a captive in 
the wilderness, surrounded by a tribe of 
hostile savages—a condition which filled 
even his brave heart with fear. He 
well knew the desperate character of 
his foes, and that no mercy, not even a 
speedy death, could be expected at their 
hands. Still he did not entirely despair ; 
and as the last of his dusky guard sank 
into a drunken slumber, he began to 
examine the thongs that bound him. 
He soon found that, though they were 
tight and strong, he could raise his 
hands to his head, and he began the 
slow task of biting off the main thong 
that bound his right hand. It was so 
hard and tough that the result would 
have seemed hopeless if life had not 
been the prize at stake. 

Success at last crowned his patient 
toil; and, with his right hand at liberty» 
he succeeded in loosening the other 
fastenings, and stood among the heavy 
sleepers unbound. 

A moment’s exultation swelled his 
heart, as he looked up to the glorious 
skies bending above him; but he had 
little time to spend in a place that had 
so few attractions. He snatched a piece 
of dried meat from the stores of his 
captors, and was creeping softly away, 
when he saw a pony that he thought he 
might secure without disturbing the 
sleepers. Cautiously approaching the 
animal, he led him as quietly as possi- 
ble to a safe distance before he mounted ; 
then, shaping his course by the kindly 
stars that flashed above him, he started 
for freedom. 

All that night and until near the 
close of the following day he hurried 
on as rapidly as possible; but his pony 
was now so exhausted that it Lecame 
evident he could travel but little longer 
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before he would fall by the way. Well 
knowing that if he fell under him at 
night he-would have no means of con- 
cealing his trail, Armsdell thought best 
to abandon the animal before dark; 
and riding down into a shallow stream, 
he dismounted there, and standing in 
the water, he turned the horse toward 
the north, and the tired pony wandered 
slowly off. The fugitive waded down 
the stream some distance, and crossed 
over. Carefully concealing his trail, he 
proceed a little farther, and then threw 
himself down to sleep. 

The Indians followed his trail with- 
out difficulty until they reached the 
spot where the pony was abandoned. 
Here they came down to the stream, 
where the rider had apparently watered 
his horse and then turned to the north- 
ward. Never doubting that Armsdell 
still rode the animal, they impatiently 
followed until the pony was found dead 
in the wilderness. Finding no trail 
from that point, they were at a loss to 
know where the rider had dismounted. 
Completely baffled by the shrewdness of 
the white man, they finally retraced 
their steps, searching carefully but vainly 
for the lost trail. 

Although resting upon the ground, 
beneath the open sky, and pursued bya 
score of hostile Indians, the wearied 
fugitive slept soundly until daylight, 
and then pursued his journey. 

It was night when he reached the 
Bateman ranche and sought its hos- 
pitality. He found Mrs. Bateman in 
her terrible grief, and it did not take 
him long to learn of the lawless act 
which had taken place a few hours pre- 
vious. Words could not express his 
indignation; but he assured her that 
before he slept he would seek the camp 
and save her husband from a fearful 
death. He waited only to partake of 
some refreshment, and then, although 
foot-sore and wearied, he started for the 
brow of the Guadaloupe. 

The mountain path became narrow, 
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and so deeply shaded that even the 
starlight was almost excluded, as slowly 
through the darkness he wended his 
way. Nothing but the strongest sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate man, and deep 
indignation towards his comrades, sus- 
tained him in that dreary night pilgrim- 
age; and towards morning, when only 
a mile or two from his destination, 
while resting for a few minutes by the 
wayside, nature gained the victory and 
he sank into a deep slumber. How 
long he slept he knew not, but when he 
awoke the sun was already high in the 
heavens, and he impatiently pursued 
his way, haunted by a terrible fear that 
he was already too late. 

As he neared the mines, he looked 
through an opening among the trees 
upon a scene that seemed to freeze the 
blood in his veins. Poor Bateman was 
pinioned, and the rope around his 
neck was thrown over the cross-piece 
and held by Casey on the other side, 
while the rest of the miners stood near 
him. 

Armsdell shouted frantically, but they 
did not hear; and in a moment more 
two or three others had taken hold with 
Casey, and the struggling man was 
raised several feet from the ground. 
But Armsdell’s steps quickened into a 
run, and he bounded into their midst like 
amadman. More than one face turned 
pale at the sudden apparition, and 
Bateman was quickly lowered to the 
ground. 

Armsdell did not speak until, with his 
own hands, he had taken the rope from 
the neck of the victim; and then, as 
they began to question him eagerly, he 
showered upon them such a torrent of 
indignant invectives, that they shrank 
away from him almost in fear. 

Bateman was indeed rescued from a 
fearful death ; drawn back with a strong 
hand from the dark river whose chilling 
waves had touched his feet—led from 
the brink of the grave back to hearth 
and home and the waiting ones around 
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his family altar—back from the dark 
shade of the death-angel’s wing to the 
glorious light of morning. And as the 
sense of life and freedom flashed over 
his brain, he fell upon his knees and 
offered up, in broken sentences, his 
tribute of gratitude and praise to Him 
who careth for the least of his crea- 
tures. So simple, earnest and heartfelt 
the petition, that silence rested upon 
the group so unused to the voice of 
thanksgiving; and before he had fin- 
ished more than one fell upon their 
knees, while the tears rolled down their 
rough and weather-beaten faces. 

After a few minutes’ silence, Arms- 
dell told the story of his capture and 
escape to the group of interested listen- 
ers; and afterwards, while speaking of 
their own act, he said: 

“T didn’t think you'd do it, boys. I 
thought as like as not you'd get fright- 
ened and leave the diggins; but I 
didn’t think there was a man here that 
would be fool enough to hang a white 
man, just because the redskins got 
hold of me, or to condemn a decent fel- 
low on the testimony of a greasy, lying 
dog of an Indian. You would have 
had more sense if you were not blinded 
by superstition; and now that you see 
where your ghostly fancies lead, I hope 
you will give them up. I am here a 
living witness to the falsity of those 
yarns that you think ‘the woman in 
white’ has been telling for a hundred 
years. I'll engage to meet in a single- 
handed fight all the hobgoblins that 
ever walked over these mountains. It 
strikes me that if dead folks could go 
wandering around in that style, thay’d 
find it mighty lonesome business ; and 
now that we have given the lie to every 
thing that you claim the ghost ever 
said, let us hear no more about it. 
Come, Bateman, eat breakfast with us, 
and then go home and tell your wife 
that I was here in time to redeem my 
promise.” 

We will not attempt to describe the 
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scene in the little cabin, as the husband 
and father again met its inmates. Love 
and joy came to the family reunion; 
and there in that forest temple, before 
the high altar that God himself had 
reared, the incense from grateful hearts 
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floated away in the pearly skies. The 
night shadows were drawn around the 
scene, and the peace-angel folded her 
white wings above the happy house- 
hold, while they rested sweetly beneath 
her benediction. 


THESE FOREIGNERS. 


BY JOSEPH KIRKLAND. 


ROM the moment of leaving the coast 
(which the cosmopolitan sea makes 
to be essentially the same all over the 
world) and plunging into the heart of 
Europe, all is very new and strangé to an 
American observer. Of course antiquity 
is a wonderful novelty to him. Brand- 
newness has been his long-familiar and 
worn-out experience. These foreigners 
are often most surprising in their great- 
est commonplace, and irresistibly droll 
in their profoundest gravity. His at- 
tention is caught and held by every 
thing he sees, and he is glad to have a 
chance to communicate his impressions 
to his friends at home. And if he will 
depict things as he sees them, making 
photography his aim, rather than high 
art, he can scarcely go amiss in the 
effort to interest his fellow-countrymen. 
The danger is, that he will soon jump 
at the conclusion that, having seen so 
much, he has seen it all, and is compe- 
tent to write an essay on Europe—its 
past history, present condition and fu- 
ture prospects—all founded on his first 
week’s observations. Further experi- 
ence convinces him that it is dangerous 
to generalize too soon and at once pro- 
pound conclusions. The only safe way 
is to give facts and features as they 
strike him, and leave the reader to do 
his own generalization. The fact prob- 
ably is, that a traveler can not be too 
prompt in fixing his impressions, nor 
too deliberate in drawing (or announc- 
ing) his conclusions therefrom. 


Next to the danger of putting too 
much trust in his own wisdom, comes 
the danger of putting too much trust 
in his best friend, namely, his guide- 
book. Wonderful fellows they are— 
Bedeker, Murray and the rest—and 
you can scarcely find an inaccessible 
peak or an unfrequented path but they 
have been there before you, and are 
ready to lead you, step by step; telling 
you just what cottage or rock to turn 
at, right or left; just how many steps 
will bring you to the next turning, and 
just what to see at each step and turn. 
But they must be kept in their place; 
that of servants, not masters. As far 
as possible their books should be used 
as should the “opera books” by specta- 
tors ignorant of the language of the li- 
bretto; that is, vigorously studied while 
the curtain is down and rigorously let 
alone when it is up. Once fairly en- 
slaved, the traveler may as well give up 
writing home his observations; he can 
save himself that trouble by simply 
sending back the guide-books. 

It requires great firmness to resist 
the tendency to fall into their pleasant 
and restful thralldom. You incau- 
tiously begin: “The railway cuts, near 
the station of Wilhelmsheehe, the avenue 
which conducts thither.” (‘ Yes, there 
is the avenue.”) “At Guntershausen— 
railway restaurant; Bellevue Hotel, 
well served—the line from Cassel to 
Frankfort detaches itself from that to 
Eisenach ”—(“ Yes, there is the junc- 
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tion,”) “crossing at the same time the 
river Edder.” (“ Mercy, do they call that 
creek a river?”) “On some basaltic 
cones near Gensungen may be per- 
ceived the slender and well preserved 
tower of the chateau of Felsberg,” 
(“That must be the ruin,”) “and further 
off, the tower of Altenburg,”—and so 
on, until one half expects, on passing 
a ruin and turning a page, to hear a 
rustling of leaves such as nearly upset 
the stage self-possession of poor Rachel 
at the end of her first page on the night 
of her début before a New York audience. 

These foreigners are greatly amused 
at this kind of sight-seeing by cata- 
logue. They say the English come, 
year after year, and stalk through the 
galleries, book in hand, checking off 
the pictures, one by one, to see that they 
are all there! “Number 231, Holy 
Family; number 232, Trial of Huss; 
number 233, Venus and Adonis; num- 
ber 234, Invention of Printing.” And 
in case the pictures have been re- 
arranged so that the “Venus and Ado- 
nis” comes under the number cata- 
logued as “Holy Family,” “Trial of 
Huss” or “Invention of Printing,” the 
Englishman never, they say, knows the 
difference. 

It is one of the typical things about 
these foreigners that their ground is so 
well traveled and their labor so subdi- 
vided as to make these wonderful guide- 
books possible. But about the foreigners 
themselves, their guide-books necessarily 
tell but little. They rather serve to turn 
away one’s attention from the people to 
the things of the strange land; whereas, 
to me, at least, the things are chiefly 
interesting as they are related to the 
people, past and present. Even anti- 
quarianism must be human to be inter- 
esting. Every stone in the wall of old 
Nuremberg is infinitely older than all 
Nuremberg; but it was the Goth who 
smoothed it and laid it up, under the 
orders of his Roman conquerors, who 
gave it its first interest. 
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Dear governments, but cheap justice 
and protection; dear lands and cheap 
rents; cheap labor and dear materials; 
dear beef and cheap wine, beer and 
music; dear books and newspapers, and 
cheap cabs and washerwomen; dear 
firewood and cheap clothing. Inesti- 
mable old pictures to be cheaply seen; 
and, if you so choose, precious expe- 
riences and memories to be cheaply 
bought. These contrasts are among 
the unaided discoveries of the adventur- 
ous American voyager. 

Every thing illustrates the cheapness 
of human service, and even of skilled 
labor. The humble laundress surprises 
you by her anxiety to please, by the 
beauty of her work, and by the modera- 
tion of her charge. The best tailor in 
one of the best cities surprises you by his 
expenditure of time and care in cutting 
your clothes all too large, and then, by 
repeated tryings-on and cuttings-down, 
(demanding some of your time, as well 
as much of his,) making a perfect fit; 
and then he astounds you by the 
smallness of his charge. Such a one 
who served the writer hereof, presented, 
as his claim for three full suits, a sum 
equal only to seventy-six dollars in 
gold! There is a strange and nearly 
fabulous luxury, to an American, in 
using a cab for fifteen minutes, paying 
the driver with a sum equal to eight 
cents specie, and earning his profound 
gratitude by a donation of half a dime 
additional! Or, in drinking a half 
flask of wine, good enough for any 
body, at an expense of twenty cents! A 
mug of beer, about the size of your 
arm above the elbow, is valued at three 
cents. As to your music and your 
sight-seeing, it is, for the most part, 
absolutely free. Were it possible to 
live entirely on wine, beer, music, 
amusements, cabs and washing, it could 
be done for about the income one would 
require in a respectable American poor- 
house. 


It is somewhat like the times of 
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Aboulcasem, in the Arabian Nights. 
He claps his hands, a door opens, and 
there enter two thousand slaves with 
jars of jewels on their heads. The 
American, among these foreigners, claps 
his hands (to his pockets), expends a 
dime, and receives a dollar’s worth in 
exchange. 

Skilled labor is expended in the most 
unexpected ways; so many things are 
artistic, or at least imitative. A good 
stone or brick house, which we should 
consider quite handsome enough to let 
alone, is here covered with stucco, and 
the stucco painted to represent stone or 
brick. Another has the stucco covered 
with fanciful figures, impressed on it 
while the stucco was soft. Another (of 
course in Switzerland) has a colored 
representation, life-size, of the fable of 
Tell and the apple. In this German 
village our floors are painted to repre- 
sent oil-cloth and our walls to represent 
wall-paper; the oil-cloth copied being 
itself an imitation of tiles, and the 
wall-paper an imitation of marble. In 
this same village is a house-wall, where 
the owner seems to have thought that 
symmetry required an additional win- 
dow. At any rate one is depicted on 
the smooth stueco—an open window, 
with a very good picture of an old man 
looking out! In the many generations 
this village has seen, it has had time to 
get a good way from nature. 

There is an irresistible feeling, as if the 
individual persons had lived through the 
generations past, so loyally do they copy 
the doings of their ancestors. Respect 
and obedience to parents is a noble and 
universal national trait of the Germans. 
Of course it seems strikingly conspicuous 
and beautiful toan American. He notes 
it, admires it, envies and covets it for his 
own land. And to revenge himself for 
the mortifying comparisons which it 
suggests, he is apt to consider that 
when it is carried to the extent of fol- 
lowing implicitly the bad examples of 
great-great-grandparents, long since 
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dead and buried, it is rather running 
the thing into the ground. 

It must be part of their religion, this 
copying of the old. What less control- 
ling impulse than piety can induce these 
peasant women to make themselves so 
toilsomely and abnormally ugly? Their 
wardrobe still aspires to the sky, reach- 
ing high above their heads, and clearing 
the ground by more than two feet (much 
more, even, than two very large ankles), 
while that of other modern women has 
been going towards the opposite extreme, 
and only now shows a little rebound. 
These daughters of Eve expend great in- 
genuity in making their heads as much 
unlike hers as possible, concealing any 
beauty she may have bequeathed them, 
by the help of preposterous erections of 
starched linen, or a paper imitation 
thereof. One would think that they 
might better employ the same labor 
and material in disguising their lower 
extremities, where nature has been 
prodigal only in the matter of quantity. 
But who can argue against fashion? 
And who could convince these foreign- 
ers that, instead of maintaining the 
same fashion in which clothes are made 
until they are worn out, they might bet- 
ter change from day to day? These 
foreigners are so obstinate ! 

Why did that man touch his hat so 
respectfully to us? He had nothing to 
gain by his obeisance, and nothing to 
lose by omitting it. He saw us for the 
first and last time on earth, and he 
saluted us as a tenant might his land- 
lord, or a pupil his master. Itis simply 
that we belong to a “superior class,” 
and that he and his fathers before him, 
for countless centuries probably, have 
recognized the government and protec- 
tion of such a class, and now it is his 
pride and pleasure to bow to its repre- 
sentatives with a mixture of respect 
and affection. In Switzerland (noble 
little republic!) there is a noticeable 
difference. The bold mountaineers 
may bow and utter a greeting, as 4 
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courtesy due to a stranger, or they may 
not; but there is none of the humility, 
so general (and, if we must confess it, 
so agreeable) in the kingdom and em- 
pires which surround it. Only the chil- 
dren there preserve their humble man- 
ners. A little group of them, their 
fingers black with berry-picking, showed 
us a pretty little attention by first kiss- 
ing their own hands and then thrusting 
them into ours. But in Switzerland, 
whether by reason of its poverty or of 
its proximity to Italy, there is a draw- 
back to our respect, in the shameless 
beggary with which even well-dressed 
and healthy children obtrude requests 
for alms. Probably the next pleasant- 
est thing to ruling is being ruled. How 
else can we account for the unreserved 
effusion with which some of the best 
and brightest people in the world an- 
nounce their abject submission to the 
powers that be? Remember the inci- 
dent of Sir Walter Scott and George 
IV., how the great author put the insig- 
nificant king’s goblet in his pocket, to 
keep as a perpetual memento of the royal 
lips, and then seriously endangered his 
precious life by sitting down on the glass 
and crushing it. Or rather, notice how 
each of us, at some time of his life, 
glories in chains and servitude of some 
kind or other—the weaker and gentler 
the sovereign, the more abject the alle- 
giance. 

Just after the murder of Maximilian 
I was joining in the expressions of hor- 
ror concerning it uttered by an unknown 
English fellow-traveler; “but,” said I, 
“after all, there is no use in making 
too much of it. 
day; for instance, many a one, just as 
nobly, in your Crimean war.” He 
answered, “It may be so to you, but I 
confess that it makes a good deal of 
difference to me that the man was a 
prince.” No doubt that man would 
rather be shoe-black to the Prince of 
Wales than principal of a free academy. 

In Austria the words “royal impe- 


Better men die every 
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rial” (Kéniglich Kaiserlich) are so ever- 
lastingly dragged in every where that 
they have acquired curious habitual 
abbreviations. You find them all the 
way from the Kiniglich Kaiserlich 
Railway to the KI. Kl. Hotel and the 
K. K. shoe-store. 

Wellington, we are told, scouted the 
idea that “habit is a second nature.” 
“Tt is ten times nature,” said he. But 
we always find that each habit has, or 
has had, its root in nature. 
these foreigners it seems a kind of won- 
derful vine, which grows and flourishes, 
living on nothing, long after its root has 
been cut off and has decayed away in 
the ground. 

Many and many are the irrational 


Among 


customs which have clung to tese sim- 
ple, loyal and industrious Germans. 
One only wonders that railways or 
reformations could have ever found a 
place among them. They have inherited 
the habits of wearing certain absurd 
and troublesome garments; of carrying 
burdens on their heads, instead of in 
their hands; of walking in the carriage- 
way, instead of on the sidewalk; of 
working sixteen hours a day; of living 
on what they earn, without borrowing, 
begging or stealing; of paying taxes; 
of obeying every man wearing a uni- 
form; and of furnishing all their sons 
in succession to the army, be it for 
peace or war, to go where they are sent 
and do what they are told, asking no 
questions. So have I seen sheep follow 
their leaders into the shearing-pen. It 
is well for sheep-shearers that sheep do 
so follow their leaders, and it is well for 
kings and rulers that there is so much 
of the sheep in human nature. The 
strength of the governing class is in the 
traditions of the governed. 

In the days when the feudal barons 
built those strongholds, whose ruins 
finish off, dignify and ornament the 
commanding peaks all around us, every 
baron robbed all travelers and all 
peasants except his own vassals; and 
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every peasant helped his lord against 
all the other barons and their vassals. 
So arose the habit of crowding the 
houses together into villages, for mu- 
tual protection, either around the castle 
or around a great church, large as all 
the rest of the village put together. 
And there stand the homely and pictur- 
esque clusters of houses, with their 
red-tiled roofs, to this day, so thickly 
crowded that they are in your way as 
you drive through the village, and there 
is no room for gardens among them, 
while the farms are spread out by them- 
selves, bare, fenceless and _ treeless, 
houseless and barnless. The barons 
are gone this many a day. Even their 
family names are lost, there being no 
English law of primogeniture to keep 
them up. Perhaps we might better 
look for them in the directories of New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago, than in 
the lands they once made picturesque, 
romantic and wretched. And the ne- 
cessity for providing against the raids 
of marauding neighbors is gone. But 
the habit of clustering together re- 
mains, and the houses and people are 
as gregarious as ever. The towns are 
built together in serried masses; and 
even in a great modern city like Frank- 
fort, you go, with no interval of scat- 
tered suburbs and detached residences, 
direct from solid streets to fields of 
grain. 

The fenceless and houseless farms 
cannot look homelike and happy to 
Americans; still less, probably, to Eng- 
lishmen, accustomed to their lovely 
hedges. (An English traveler has just 
remarked that the hedges must be sac- 
rificed to the present need of room.) 
Of course where land is so precious, as 
it is here in Germany, there is no room 
for hedges, and where timber is so 
scarce there is no wood for fences. 
Other things follow in the same train. 
Where there are no separated fields 
there are few cattle and hogs, and con- 
sequently no abundance of meat. So 
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the people must do without animal food 
three-fourths of their time, and they do 
so cheerfully. No rich and wasteful 
barn-yard makes the country morning 
and evening vocal with lowings and 
bleatings and gruntings and cacklings, 
From Hanover to Frankfort we saw 
scarcely any cattle, except here and 
there a cow, harnessed to a market- 
wagon by ropes fastened to her horns; 
and not a single pig—probably be- 
cause the pig would be both morally 
and physically less adapted to harness- 
ing up than the cow is, or even the dog, 
which is also much used by the women, 
who do the transportation between the 
farms and villages. 

The peasants, men, women and chil- 
dren, leave their village homes at early 
dawn. We saw them from the car win- 
dows at work as early as four o'clock 
in the little far-off, long-shaped fields, 
marked from each other by corner- 
stones in place of fences, and looking 
more like grave-yard lots than farms. 
And so we saw them, through the live- 
long day, industriously intent, scarcely 
raising their heads as our train went 
by; certainly not the same persons, but 
so like that it seemed as if they must 
have run round behind the scenes and 
come before us again, like a procession 
on the stage. And then at evening 
they troop off in knots to their villages, 
carrying their tools and chattering mer- 
rily. All seemed very different from 
the thoughtful and calculating Yankee 
farmer, or even the thriving German- 
American Westerner. Our people proba- 
bly work about the same number of hours 
a day, only that two hours in the morning 
and two in the evening are spent in the 
farm-yard and about the live stock. And 
our women find their work in-doors, and 
their children are in the school-house. 

As we remarked, they seem jolly, and 
probably find in their village sociability 
some equivalent for our better-prized 
separate homes. Still, we would like 
to see their eyes glisten at the sight of 
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an Illinois corn-crib and smoke-house. 
And among the few new habits they 
are learning, we may mention the ex- 
cellent one of emigrating to America. 
Good speed to them! and may they 
bring many of the best of their old 
babits and traditions, and engraft them 
on the new society they are forming. 
Come they must; for surely the fields 
of Germany will not bear any further 
subdividing. Already the hill-sides, with 
their narrow strips of various crops, in 
all stages of growth, look like patch- 
work; or rather, like afghans of small 
striped patterns, worked by ladies who 


had only worsteds of different shades of 


green and brown. And if the question 
arises, whether, on the one hand, to fur- 
ther subdivide the fields, or on the other 
hand, as fast as babies are born, to kill 
off the old people, we do not venture to 
predict the decision; we simply say we 
are glad we are not an aged and infirm 
German, and that we assert conscien- 
tiously. We might wander off into 
speculations as to what will be the 
state of things when there is no longer 
any America to go to—even South 
It will 


only be a very few hundred years, as 


America and Africa being full. 


the multiplication of our species is go- 
ing on now. Will there again be a 


time when the most warlike nations 
roam the earth with sword and fire, 
simply to take the food which they can- 
not raise at home? Or will the wiser 
and stronger crowd out the rest toward 
the poles, where the inclemency of cli- 
mate stands always ready to consume 
the surplus? Or will something limit 
the increase of eaters to correspond 
with the production of food? But for- 
tunately we are committed against gen- 


And 


besides, the ground has already been 


eralizing or drawing conclusions. 


covered by that eminent philosopher and 
philanthropist, Mr. Malthus. 

Even among the better classes, these 
foreigners do not seem to live so much 


in the family relation as we do. Public 
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amusements are abundant, but evenings 
at home not so much prized. 
array of candles lights each ordinary 


A poor 


parlor, except where some American or 
English family, by special effort, insti- 
tutes a bright, home-suggesting lamp. 

These foreigners take on new habits 
awkwardly, no matter how far superior 
to their old ones. Innovations sit on 
them as unbecomingly as does a “ Mel- 
ica man’s” hat on a Chinaman, or a 
It is 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks. 


uniform coat on a wild Indian. 


Things that we Yankees have mastered 
in our youth these foreigners have had 
thrust upon them in their old age, and 
such things they take hard, as an adult 
does the measles. The great railway 
system is an appallingly dangerous in- 
novation to them, and they take hold of 
it very cautiously. 
that there is more life lost on European 
Not that 
any one is ever killed on them, but that 


I venture to say 
railways than on American. 


many lives are wasted for fear one 


should be lost. 
moderate speed, moderate charges, sufli- 


On the roads one finds 


cient comfort, and a burdensome super- 
fluity of eaution and safety! Of Nature, 
Tennyson says: 


“So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life!” 


But here (another illustration of how 
Nature) 
they have reversed the apothegm; so 


far they have traveled from 


careless of the type they seem, so care- 
ful of the single life. At all the turns 
of the railway, so as to be in sight of 
each other, stand pretty and well-built 
brick cottages, each occupied by one or 
more signal-men, who watch the track, 
close the gates at all the road-crossings 
on the approach of a train, and stand, 
in prescribed uniform, carrying flag or 
lantern in hand, to indicate safety to 
the train and to the next signal-man. 
As the train enters a station, at every 
switch stands a switch-man, his hand on 


the lever. At the station a mail-agent, 
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in uniform, comes for the mail, and a 
full supply of hands, all in uniform, are 
in attendance. On the train is one 
general conductor, several ticket con- 
ductors, and several brakemen, all in 
uniform, of course. Before the train 
leaves a station the station-bell rings, 
the general] conductor whistles or blows 
a few notes on his horn, and the engine 
whistles. Then every car-door is shut 
and locked. This being done, the sta- 
tion-bell rings again, the conductor 
toots again, the engine whistles again, 
and then, and not till then, the train 
moves slowly off! This, with slight 
variations, is the programme on every 
continental railway we have used. Be- 
fore we became accustomed to the far- 
cical ceremony, the writer lost twelve 
hours and missed an important busi- 
ness engagement because he only ar- 
rived at the platform as the train was 
slowly leaving it. He could have got 
on and off a dozen times before the 
train was out of reach; but shouting 
and gesticulating conductors warned 
him that he was in the charge, not of 
himself, but of a paternal government 
and protective arrangements. 

They do for you so many things you 
would much rather do for yourself! In 
medicine, the world has arrived at an 
appreciation of the prevalence and in- 
jury of over-medication ; but in govern- 
ment the heroic treatment still prevails, 
at least in Europe. A remedy is sought 
to be applied to every evil, real or ap- 
parent; an antidote to every possible 
disturbance. The fact is, that to adopt 
the old maxim, “that is the best gov- 
ernment which governs least,” would 
throw four-fifths of the present govern- 
ors out of employment. Our obser- 
vation in regard to uniforms is this: 
that a man wearing one is rarely or 
never truly and fully earning his living. 
And further, that in Europe every fifth 
man wears a livery, a uniform, or a dis- 
tinctive badge of office of some kind, 
whether it be as gold stick in waiting, 
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foreign ambassador, soldier, priest, rail- 
way employé, footman, gambling-table 
croupier, or something else. “But,” 
saith a friend at our elbow, “these 
men’s lives are not wasted. They are 
very well paid, respectable, contented 
persons, who bring up their families in 
plenty and decency, and besides, con- 
tribute to my safety and comfort.” 
This is a view difficult to combat, where 
it is part of the system and habit of 
life. But if a soldier’s life is not a 
waste of time and money, we do not 
know where waste exists under the sun, 
And so of an unnecessary railway 
watchman. On the other hand, if we 
say that every life is wasted which does 
not produce or improve any thing, what 
very respectable classes of society we 
attack ! 

Perhaps their uniform identifies these 
officials with their business, and makes 
them do it the better. Having so little 
to attend to, most men (all Americans) 
would greatly neglect that little. The 
best work is done by those of us who 
have the least leisure. But each of 
these uniformed men, though he have 
no business except to keep a stout 
watch on nothing, does it well, and 
stands at “attention” 
passes, looking the very embodiment of 
a post. And if he has to deliver to 
you a package brought by the wonder- 


as our train 


fully cheap and perfect governmental 
express system, he does it promptly and 
safely at your room, on whatever floor 
you may lodge, receives the four, eight 
or twelve (or more) cents expressage 
respectfully, and departs with a bow. 
So let us give every one his due. The 
same service would cost us ten times 
the money in the United States, and 
the bow could not be purchased. True, 
we have the compensating advantage 
of voting for our rulers; but then we 
must confess to some envy. Human 
nature is weak, and we do like a little 
servility in those who serve us. 

One great support of the system 
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which employs so many superfluous 
hands may be found in the fact that 
the governments have so many invalid 
and veteran soldiers to provide for. 
The railway places and the situations 
in the governmental postal and express 
services are, I hear, all filled by old 
soldiers. They do the business admira- 
bly well, as I have elsewhere said. The 
railways are forbidden to take any pack- 
age under a certain weight—such mat- 
ter must go by the express; and it is 
not uncommon to find in your railway 
parcel a stone or other make-weight put 
in to make the matter heavy enough to 
send by the cheaper conveyance. 

I write in one of Prussia’s newly- 
conquered States—Hesse Homburg. 
The plain, serviceable dress of the 
Prussian army is conspicuous all about 
us. The men behave unexceptionably, 
giving no offense; not liked, of course, 
by the conquered people, but winning 
their way to favor and companionship 
—finally, no doubt, to compatriotism. 
Just at this place is the eighty-second 
infantry. Last week the regiment held 
a kind of good-night celebration in 
memory of dead comrades, that being 
the anniversary of the battle of Nachod, 
wherein it lost more than half its num- 
bers. It is impossible to conceive of 
any force more formidable than the 
Men of the 
right age, strong, florid, intelligent, well 


Prussian army appears. 


armed, well drilled and well equipped, 
flushed with victory, and 
proudly the many orders and badges 
they have so stoutly won—how can 
they possibly be defeated ? 

A short, quick step, and the habit of 
swinging the disengaged hand and fore- 
arm, gives to a battalion marching to 
music a slightly ludicrous appearance; 
the long line of limbs actively and 
rather violently vibrating in unison, 
goes against one’s old ideas of the 
stiffness most becoming to a true sol- 
dierly bearing. But they are probably 
right, and this seemingly small matter 


wearing 
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may be of considerable importance. 
Swinging the arm to counterbalance 
the motion of the leg is one of the first 
things a boy instinctively learns. Why 
should the man unlearn it at the time 
when he most needs all possible facili- 
ties towards locomotion ? 

Another conspicuous feature of the 
force is the evident esprit de corps 
which it cherishes. It is bound to- 
gether by community in victory —the 
strongest of all similar ties, except, 
perhaps, community in defeat. There 
is now no corporal punishment in the 
army. The salute of men to officers 
and officers to superiors is not a sullen 
duty, but a cordial recognition, and it 
is surprising how far off they detect 
the approach of their comrades or their 
leaders, and prepare for the respectful 
and attentive greeting. 

In this open, unfenced and treeless 
country, with roads magnificent and in- 
numerable, and abundant transporta- 
tion and supplies of forage and sub- 
sistence, the fighting must bear a 
greater proportion to the other labors 
of the campaign than can easily be 
imagined by an American soldier. 
Where armies are ready and waiting, 
obstacles few, and the enemy near at 
hand, what have they to do but fight? 
We should be as 
reckoning here as would be 


much out of our 
these 
soldiers in our vast half-settled regions. 
When I wanted to give a foreigner an 
idea of our campaigns | told him to 
try to imagine a whole war carried on 
in the Black Forest. 
future European war must be as short 
and bloody as was the last; the time it 


lasts being to the duration of the old 


It looks as if any 


wars as is the rapidity and destructive- 
tiess of the terrible needle-gun to the 
prowess of the wretched musket of the 
wars of the first Napoleon. 

These foreigners have many holidays, 
but no holy days. All days of the week 
are alike as regards public amusements, 
and the conveyance of persons, mails 
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and goods. On Sunday, theatres, con- 
certs, gaming-tables, etc., are more 
thronged than on any other day of the 
seven. 
Germany (principally Prussia) religion 
has far less to do with the visible daily 
life of the people than with us. On the 
contrary, it has far more in the Catholic 
portion (principally Austria). There is 
a strange feeling when one first sees, 
high above his head, thrust into view 
like a guide-board, exposed to every 
storm, a crucifix, the figure large as 
life, and painted to imitate flesh and 
blood! The art of the carver and the 
colorist is taxed to depict a dying face 
with an agonizing degree of physical 
suffering and distress. One involunta- 
rily sighs and shudders at the cruel 
sight. No doubt the effect on the re- 
ligious sentiment of those for whose 
benefit the crucifix is set up is just 
what is intended by the power which 
placed it there. The influence of that 
power for good or evil is ali-pervading 
in the docile and almost vacant minds 
of the class of people among whom it 
chiefly lies. There seems to be here 
no diminution of the wondertul influ- 
The weakness of Rome is in 
Rome. After looking at the pitiable 
quandaries and terrors of the poor 
Pope, one sees with amazement the 
warm vitality of the Roman Catholic 
system at the outskirts of his spiritual 
most 


ence. 


dominions; at the extremities 
distant, whether morally or geographi- 
cally speaking, from his tottering throne, 
is to be found the strength of Popery. 
Among the great men in intellect or 
position we fancy there is no conscien- 
tious Romanism. Who believes in the 
devout faith of the emperors of France 


and Austria, or the king of Italy, or of 


that of the educated intellectual men 
about them? There is more of Judaism 


maintained by the proud faithfulness of 


the Rothschilds than there is of Cath- 
olicism by any of the great men who 


are nominally Romanists. Whether the 


Here in the Protestant part of 
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vigor of the extremities of the Romish 
church can by any means be re-infused 
into the heart, or on the other hand, 
the rottenness of the core must spread 
until the whole thing drops to pieces, it 
is beyond our province to inquire. 

The thought of the cathedrals jis 
naturally suggested by the subject of 
Catholicism; for by Catholic zeal they 
were begun, and by it they are not be- 
ing completed. These foreigners have 
finished and perfected every thing ex- 
cept the things they commenced longest 
ago! In the Cologne cathedral, that 
beautiful “forest of stone,” begun A.D. 
1248, the finer beauties of the old part 
are worn away by eight hundred and 
twenty years of exposure, while the 
plan is now slowly being carried to 
completion! It is further 
that more is being done in this century 
than in all those which have gone be- 
fore, and that is chiefly by the contribu- 
tions of Protestants. 

One pleasant trait about these for- 


noticeable 


eigners must not be forgotten —they 
are very glad to see us, who are their 
foreigners. How much our peculiari- 
ties must amuse, interest and instruct 
them! Americans and English are 
probably on the continent generic terms 
for Lucifers of pride, nabobs of wealth, 
demons of energy, savages in taste and 
manners, and wandering Jews of rest- 
lessness. But the polite spectators of 
our vagaries keep to themselves any 
impressions which it would be uncivil 
to utter, and endeavor, as far as possi- 
ble, to do the honors of their respective 
countries politely, and make themselves 
agreeable to their guests. In their lit- 
tle private boxes of passenger cars, 
where half a dozen people or more are 
sitting side by side and face to face, in 
one small cuamber, all dependent on 
two windows for light and air, and on 
two doors for ingress, egress and ticket 
business, it is impossible to avoid some 
exchange of civilities and conversation, 


even were one soinclined. But it would 
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be a strange traveler who wished to 
avoid this casual intercourse. And at 
every stopping-place you find fellow- 
Anglo-Saxons. The church of England 
has mission services, during the travel 
season, at every point of the slightest 
importance, and thither the sturdy John 
Bull abroad goes every Sunday, to con- 
fess himself, proudly and audibly, a 
miserable sinner. English parish cler- 
gymen receive these temporary rustica- 
tion appointments as favors which pro- 
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vide them a little journey and change. 
Very agreeable people there are, too, 
among these ministers and their con- 
gregations. 

Thus traveling becomes a series of 
rather painful partings with people one 
would like to see more of. At every 
change you bid “bon voyage" to friends, 
and meet with strangers —the only con- 
solation being that you know by expe- 
rience the probability of their becoming 
friends in their turn. 


NATURE’S POEM. 


BY HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


WONDERFUL, marvelous poem, 
Of birds and the murmuring brook, 

The finger of Nature to-day 

Has penned in her beautiful book. 
The breezes swept down from the mountain 

And rustled its leaves into song ; 
And each hour was a verse, so the poem 

As the beautiful day was as long. 


Oh, rare are the thoughts’ scintillations 
The exquisite book doth enfold, 
Which is clasped with the sunshine of heaven, 
And bound in the skies’ blue and gold! 
The cover is daintily studded 
With stars, which the night-time has brought 
From the courts of the angels, to scatter 
Their rays on this jewel of thought. 


In rapture I read from its pages, 
Far out in the depths of the night, 
And think of the poem unwritten 
Which the pen of the morrow shall write ; 
Then to sleep and a blissful awaking, 
To meet the glad kiss of the sun, 
And read from the beautiful pages 
The song which the day has begun! 


4* 
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Tae Sexes Here anp Herearrer. 
By William H. Holcombe, M. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1869. Cobb, Pritchard & Co., 
Chicago. Pp. 277. Price, $1.50. 
This volume is a successful attempt 

to simplify some of the peculiarly beau- 

tiful and practical ideas of Emanuel 

Swedenborg upon the ever interesting 

subject of sex, love and marriage. We 

say successful, because the style of the 
author is pure, simple and concise ; his 
language clear and in plain English, 
therefore less ponderous than the heavy 
Latin in which the Swede 
He takes a spiritual view of 


immortal 
wrote. 
his subject, as distinguished from that 
of the Rationalist and Materialist; 
shows conclusively that the New Chris- 
tian faith has little in common with 
modern Spiritualism, and disabuses the 
mind of the reader of many erroneous 
ideas concerning Swedenborg and his 
remarkable writings —in some respects 
the most remarkable since those of the 
Apostles. 
contents gives a general idea of the 
plan of the author in treating the sub- 
ject under consideration : 

I. Sex, Love and Marriage Universal ; 
II. Sex, Love and Marriage Eternal ; 
III. What our Lord says about it; IV. 
What Swedenborg says about it; V. 
Spiritual Differences between Man and 
Woman; VI. The Spiritual Philosophy 
of Love and Beauty; VII. The Spirit- 
ual Uses of Marriage; and VIII. Prac- 
tical Tendency of our Views. 

Upon this subject, probably no man 
has ever thought so profoundly or writ- 
ten so wisely as Swedenborg. He has 
gone to the extent of this grand theme. 
He has made known the spiritual causes 
of polygamy, concubinage and prostitu- 


A glance at the table of 


tion; has revealed the marvelous striv- 
ings of the Divine Providence to pre- 
serve in man the conjugal principle, 
and to lead him from a greater to a 
lesser evil, when it can not lead him 
from evil to good ; and has unfolded the 
philosophy and spiritual uses of mar- 
riage, and the true relation of the sexes 
to each other. In closing this brief 
notice, let us quote, from the closing 
sentences of the book, the following: 
“Tf sex were purely physical, if mar- 
riage were only a civil alliance, if our 
material life were all, then our philoso- 
phy and theology would be vain. But 
if our souls are male and female; if 
marriage is spiritual and eternal; if this 
life is the seed-field in which the germ 
of a better life is planted; if wed- 
lock is a divinely appointed means of 
bringing the spiritual influences of the 
sexes on each other into orderly and 
benificent activity; if the character of 
the husband and wife determines that 
of the father and mother, the neighbor 
and citizen; if a life of obedience to 
God in the state of matrimony is pe- 
culiarly rich in spiritual blessings; then 
are the teachings of Swedenborg on 
these lofty themes of immense practical 
importance in the regeneration of the 
individual and the reorganization of 


human society.” 


Lire or Pxainir Doppringe, D.D., 
with Notices of some of his Cotem 
yoraries and Specimens of his Style. 
3y D. A. Harsha, M. A. Philadel 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 
Cobb, Pritchard & Co., Chicago. Pp. 
250; 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

Most people who are at all familiar 


with hymn-books know something of 
the name of Doddridge; and know, 
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also, that he is the author of some of 
the best and most familiar pieces 
which they contain, as well as of some 
excellent standard religious works. 
There is much in the life of this emi- 
nent divine of interest and value to the 
general reader, and especially to the 
ministerial profession ; and Mr. Harsha 
has made of this material a very read- 
able and instructive book. From it we 
learn that Dr. Doddridge was born in 
London early in the last 
and at the commencement of Queen 
Anne’s reign; that he did not, as is 
stated in the “New American Cyclo- 
pedia,” pursue “for some time the 
study of the law,” but passed directly 
from his student life to pastoral duties, 
at the age of twenty-one; that he spent 
nearly thirty years in the active duties 
of pastor, author and tutor; and that 
he died in Lisbon, whither he had gone 
in quest of health, in 1751. Dr. Dodd- 
ridge was a man of fine genius, rich 
learning, great diligence and activity, 
and fervent piety. He had an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the great men 
of his time; and a very interesting 
feature of this book are the accounts and 
notices which it gives of Dr. Dodd- 
ridge’s contemporaries, among whom 


century, 


were such eminent divines and theolo- 
gians as Richard Baxter, Job Orton, 
Dr. Kippis, Bishop Warburton, Dr. 
Watts, Jonathan Edwards, and James 
Hervey. The author considers, first, 
Dr. Doddridge’s Times; then his Stu- 
dent-Life, his Pastorates, his Labors as 
Tutor and Author, his Last Days, and 
his Character; closing with some Speci- 
mens of his Style in prose and verse. 
The book is well on heavy 
tinted paper, with neat and substantial 
binding. 


printed 


Works or CHaries Dickens. Globe 
Edition. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. Cobb, Pritchard & Co., Chi- 


cago. 


The last of the fourteen volumes 
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which comprise the well-known “ Globe 
Edition” of Dickens’s works has just 
been published by Messrs Hurd & 
Houghton, and contains “The Uncom- 
mercial Traveler” (a series of short 
tales which were given to the public by 
Mr. Dickens in “ All the Year Round"), 
“ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” and “ Ad- 
ditional Christmas Stories.” It also gives 
a valuable General Index of all Mr. 
Dickens’s characters, with the page or 
pages of their appearance in this edi- 
tion of his works, and an index of his 
fictitious places, popular sayings, etc. 
Of all the editions of Dickens, the 
“Globe” is one of the most worthy and 
popular, The present volume contains 
over one thousand pages, well printed 
and handsomely bound; and it is a 
wonder, in the present day of high 
prices, that so fine a book can be man- 
ufactured for so small a price. This 
edition is sold, by the single volume or 
collectively, at $1.50 per volume. 


in Evrorean VINE 
yarps: Treating of Vine-Culture, 
Vine Disease and its Cure, Wine- 
Making and Wines—Red and White, 
and Wine-Drinking, as Affecting 
Health and Morals. By Wm. J. 
Flagg. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1869. S. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. Pp.332; 12mo. Price, 


$1.50. 


A very neatly printed and bound 


Tree Seasons 


book, containing the observations of an 
intelligent and practical American 
vine-grower, for three seasons, in the 
vineyards of Europe. It gives a clear 
and graphic description of grape-cul- 
ture and wine-making in many of the 
most celebrated vineyards of the Old 
World; and much valuable 
information for American vine-growers. 
Not the least important part of it are 
the seventy of reprint of a 
pamphlet by H. H. Mares, of Mont- 
pelier, France, entitled “A Manual for 
the Sulphuring of Diseased Vines;” 
showing sulphuring to be a perfect cure 


contains 


pages 
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if done at the right time. Every grape- 
grower will be profited by the study of 
this book. 





MentaL Puorocrapus. An Album 
for Confessions of Tastes, Habits, 
and Convictions. Edited by Robert 


Saxton. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 1869. 8S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. Price, $1.50. 


This book, as its title indicates, is in- 
tended to serve as a record for the tastes 
and characteristics of friends; in short, 
for their mental photographs, just as 
another class of albums serves to keep 
their physical ones. It has a place for 
an ordinary carte de visite on a page 
where questions like the following are 
asked, with blank space for answers: 

Your favorite color; flower; tree; 
object in nature; hour in the day; 
season of the year; perfume; gem; 
style of beauty; name— male and fe- 
male; painters; musicians; piece of 
sculpture ; poetesses; prose 
authors ; character in romance; in his- 
tory; book; amusement; occupation ; 
trait of character in man; in woman; 
what the saddest words; the sweetest 


poets ; 
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words; your aim in life; your motto, 
etc. The volume is handsomely gotten 
up, with room for about forty photo- 
graphs, and must serve well the purpose 
for which it is published. 
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Tae Gates Wipe Open; or, Scenes 
in another World. By George Wood. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1869. 
Cobb, Pritchard & Co., Chicago. 
Pp. 354; 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


Vitta Epen: Tue 
ON THE RHINE. 


Country Hovse 
By Berthold Auer- 
bach. Part II. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1869. S. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. Price, 50 cents. 


Peterson’s Twenty-Cent Epition or 
Scorr’s WaverLtey Novets. Com- 
plete in 26 volumes, at 20 cents each, 
or $5 for the complete set. Phila- 


delphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. S.C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Money: Its Uses anp Abuses. Coin- 


age, National Bonds, Currency and 
Banking, Illustrated and Explained. 


By Lyman E. DeWolf. Chicago: 
Published by theauthor. 1869. Pp. 


200. Price, $1.50. 

















